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194 MATRIMONY, ETC. 


MATRIMONY. 


To pop or not to pop, that is the question: 
Whether ’tis easier for a man to suffer 
In single blessedness the rubs of fortune, 
Or ask some pretty girl to share his troubles 
And by proposing end them? To woo, to 
wed, 
No more — and by a form to say he’s free 
From all the little ills a bachelor, poor man, 
Is plagued with — ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To woo, to wed— 
Perhaps a family! Ah, there’s the rub; 
For in the marriage state what cares may 


come 
When he has taken to himself a wife 
Must give him pause: there’s the respect 
That makes celibacy of so long a life. 
For who would bear the washerwoman’s 
crimes, 
The buttonless shirt, the stockings full of 
holes, 
The pangs of collars with a saw-like edge, 
The lodging-keeper’s sins, the cat’s mis- 
deeds, 
And strange evaporation of his brandy, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a plain gold ring. Who would cham- 
bers keep, 
And grow} and fret a solitary life, 
But that the dread of endless tradesmen’s 
bills, 
(The housekeeping expenses, from whose 
doom 
No benedict escapes) puzzles the will, 
And makes him rather bear the ills he has 
Than fly to others that perhaps are worse. 
Thus prudence makes a coward of a man, 
And thus we see most desperate flirtations 
On this account too often end in smoke, 
And promises apparently of granite 
Are broken like the crust of apple-pie, 
And ladies bring an “‘ action.’’ 
Temple Bar. 


BYGONES! 


Ye doubts and fears that once we knew, 
Ye bitter words, of anger born; 
Ye thoughts unkind and deeds untrue, 
Ye feelings of mistrust and scorn; 
Against your memory we rebel, 
We have outlived your foolish day; 
No longer in our hearts you dwell — 
Bygones! Bygones! pass away! 


But oh, ye joyous smiles and tears, 
Endearments fond and pleasures past ; 

Ye hopes of life’s first budding years, 
Ye loves that seemed too bright to last; 

Ye charities and words of peace, 
Affection’s sunshine after rain; 

Oh, never let your blessings cease — 
Bygones! Bygones! come again! 

Temple Bar. CHARLES MACKAY. 





A BABY’S EPITAPH. 


APRIL made me: winter laid me here away 
asleep. 

Bright as Maytime was my daytime; night is 
soft and deep: 

Though the morrow bring forth sorrow, well 
are ye that weep. 


Ye that held me dear beheld me not a twelve. 
month long: 

All the while ye saw me smile, ye knew not 
whence the song 

Came that made me smile, and laid me here, 
and wrought you wrong. 


Angels, calling from your brawling world one 
undefiled, 

Homeward bade me, and forbade me here to 
rest beguiled: 

Here I sleep not: pass, and weep not here 
upon your child. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Fortnightly Review. 


A RHYME. 


BaBE, if rhyme be none 
For that sweet small word 
Babe, the sweetest one 
Ever heard, 


Right it is and meet 
Rhyme should keep not true 
Time with such a sweet 
Thing as you. 


Meet it is that rhyme 
Should not gain such grace: 
What is April’s prime 
To your face? 


What to yours is May’s 
Rosiest smile? what sound 
Like your laughter sways 
All hearts round ? 


None can tell in metre 
Fit for ears on earth 
What sweet star grew sweeter 
At your birth. 


Wisdom doubts what may be; 
Hope, with smile sublime, 
Trusts; but neither, baby, 
Knows the rhyme. 


Wisdom lies down lonely ; 
Hope keeps watch from far; 
None but one seer only 
Sees the star. 


Love alone, with yearning 
Heart for astrolabe, 
Takes the star’s height, burning 
O’er the babe. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Fortnightly Review. 
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From The National Review. 

PEASANT PROPERTIES IN FRANCE, 

1787-1887. 

ARTHUR YOUNG is now so much quoted 
at second hand by many who have never 
opened his book, that it is pleasant to 
turn to the large, thick quarto in which 
that shrewd and accurate observer em- 
bodied his observations, in a manner 
which will always make the work a stand- 
ard authority for the agricultural condi- 
tion of France before the Revolution, and 
to compare its report with the present 
state of its rural population. Young was 
a Suffolk country gentleman, who farmed 
his own land and studied agriculture, 
finance, and the incidence of taxation at 
home, a good Liberal, as he would now 
be called, who corresponded with “ Gen- 
eral” Washington, and answered for his 
being “an excellent farmer,” when made a 
member of the French Chamber of Agri- 
culture. He had received several French 
gentlemen at his country house, spoke 
French easily, and had remarkable oppor- 
tunities of obtaining everywhere the best 
information on all the points he desired to 
study. 

He started in May, 1787, intending to 
ride through France. Nine hours at an- 
chor after crossing, however, so upset his 
mare, that he had to rest at Calais; he 
then proceeded at the rate of from twenty 
to thirty miles a day, according as he 
could get a good resting-place for the 
night, opening his eyes and ears as he 
rode along to their greatest extent. 

The first thing that strikes him particu- 
larly, as would still be the case, is what he 
terms “the labors of the sex.” Women 
were ploughing with a pair of horses; 
“while in England they will do little in the 
fields except glean and make hay — the 
first is a party of pilfering, and the second 
of pleasure — here they plough and fill the 
dung-cart.” Half-way to Paris his mare 
fell ill. ‘French stables, which are cov- 
ered dung-hills, and the carelessness of the 
inn garcons,” had given her cold, so that 
he was obliged to go on in a post-chaise, 
leaving her to follow. 

During this and his many other visits 
to Paris, he was struck with the absence 
of traffic on the roads near so great a cap- 
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ital. “No carriages, few carts, it is a 
perfect desert as compared with the neigh- 
borhood of London.” When the mare 
arrived, he started again on horseback, to 
cross the whole kingdom to the Pyrenees, 
riding with two French gentlemen, one of 
of them the Count de Larochefoucauld, 
through the Pays de Beauce, which he 
describes as “one universal flat, unen- 
closed, uninteresting, the soil excellent, 
but fallows everywhere,” — onward to 
Orleans, where from the top of the cathe- 
dral he “looked out on rich meadows, 
vineyards, gardens, forests, through which 
the magnificent Loire bends his stately 
way ;” by Limoges, Toulouse, to Bagnéres 
de Luchon, where he stayed some time, 
investigating the agriculture of the Pyre- 
nees. He was living with the Duke of 
Larochefoucauld (one of those whom he 
had received at his house in Suffolk), and 
a number of other agreeable people ; but 
complains rather bitterly of the dinners at 
noon, which shortens the time for business 
in a way that would not be borne in En- 
gland. ‘“ We dress for dinner in England, 
because the rest of the day is given to 
relaxation, but what is a man good for 
after his silk breeches and stockings are 
on, his hat under his arm, and his head 
bien poudrée? A dinner at noon is hostile 
to every view of science, to every spirited 
exertion, and to every useful pursuit in 
life.” From Luchon he went to Bordeaux 
in one direction, and to Nismes in the 
other, observing and noticing all the way. 
The fallows perpetually vex his soul, to- 
gether with the small produce and exces- 
sive sub-division of the land. He returned 
to Paris, still on horseback, in October, 
where he lived with some of the best 
society of the time, social, political, and 
scientific, visited the theatres, listened to 
the music, saw the public buildings, being 
specially interested in the excellent Halle 
aux Blés ; took a letter from Dr. Priestly 
to the great chemist Lavoisier, who showed 
him his electrical and other experiments ; 
and was introduced to “an ingenious me- 
chanic,” a M. Lomond, who showed him 
“an electric machine, connected with a 
wire and a similar electrical meter at a 
distance, where his wife writes down the 
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ball—the length of the wire makes no 
difference.” It is strange to find the 
electric telegraph thus forestalled, and 
that nothing was made of the great in- 
vention until our own day; the old sad 
story of the uselessness of being too far 
beyond your age to be able to benefit it. 

“ Niagara,” the great cataclism, was so 
close at hand that it is curious to find how 
everything was going on in much the 
same sleepy fashion as usual in France 
(except in some of the great towns), and 
that agriculture, therefore, was in its nor- 
mal condition. 

It is exactly a hundred years since 
Arthur Young set down the results of his 
investigations ; since that time a repub- 
lic has succeeded to the monarchy, which 
he saw still in power. Seas of blood, the 
sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of lives, 
the destruction of all the institutions of 
the country, civil and religious, of all 
usages and customs, of class distinctions, 
religious worship, and education took 
place; an empire succeeded, which re- 
stored everything as much as possible to 
the old state. Fearful and costly wars of 
conquest ensued, ending in an invasion of 
France by Europe, which set up the old 
dynasty again by force. Another revolu- 
tion brought in the Orleans family. Rev- 
olution the third, and a republic gave birth 
to another empire; and this to another 
republic, which, changing its prime minis- 
ter about every twelve months, now rules 
over the country.* All these floods of 
change have passed over France, and the 
result to Jacques Bonhomme is, that he is 
found at the present moment as nearly as 
possible in the same condition as he was 
before their passage, certainly in no re- 
spect better. 

Young’s account of rural France might 
have been written yesterday. The wretch- 
ed state of agriculture and the small yields 
of crops, only half as much as in England 
—the same calculation as is now made by 
Sir James Caird —the entangling of the 
tiny plots scattered over half a commune, 
which the jealousy of the peasants pre- 


* M. Laveleye remarks in a preface, dated 1887, that 
under the republic there have been eighteen ministers 
of war, and fourteen of foreign affairs in fifteen years ; 
now nineteen and fifteen. 
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vents their ever exchanging or selling to 
each other; the severe labor of the 
women, ground down by toil, and the con- 
sequent ill-health of the children; the 
small expenditure of the rural class, whose 
ideal is to buy nothing, but produce almost 
everything on their own land; the utter 
stagnation of thought and want of interest 
in the outer world which strikes a trav- 
eller on a bicycle * at the present day as 
strongly as Young on his horse ; the high 
price of land, in spite of the small return 
from it, “owing to the rage of possessing 
a piece, in which all peasant savings are 
invested ;” the impossibility of employing 
machines, or improving such tiny patches 
by drainage or irrigation, as the neighbors 
quarrel too much to combine ; the extraor- 
dinary thrift, with neither comfort, health, 
nor pleasure resulting from their savings 
(“* We live to save in France, not save to 
live,” says the Revue des Deux Mondes); 
the unremitting toil, with scarcely any re- 
sult, owing to “the wastefulness of igno- 
rance,” as Mr. Chadwick calls it, — these 
may all be paralleled exactly at the pres- 
ent day, and are lamented over by the best 
French economists, Lecouteux, Lafargue, 
Leplay, etc. 

To take the first question, the extreme 
badness of the farming — wheat and bar- 
ley were and are followed by a faliow — 
compared with the English four-course 
system, which, even at that day, included 
“tares and beans, turnips and clover, be- 
sides the manure returned to the ground 
by the cattle and sheep, while the land of 
the Frenchman is stationary.” The enor- 
mous amount of fallow complained of by 
Young continues unchanged. The latest 
scientific observer, Mr. Jenkins, secretary 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, says: 
“At the present moment there are nine- 
teen millions of acres in France, lying idle 
under fallow every year by the system.” 
Sir James Caird declares the produce of 
France to be half that of England, while 
M. Lafargue describes the impossibility 
of properly cultivating the tiny scraps of 
land, in spite of the advantages of the 
French climate. 


* 1886. ‘* We could hardly ever find a newspaper in 
any country district or small town, except the Petit 
Fournal.”’ August, 1887. 
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With regard to vineyards, which were 
then as now considered the best property 
for small owners, because they require 
no horse-labor, nor cultivation except by 
hand, he says : — 

“The French have a great advantage in 
their vines; these are worth from £8 to 
£9 an acre, which may be obtained even 
from bad land, from stony and blown 
sandy soils. What would not our Suffolk 
farmers give for a hundred dozen of wine 
per acre on such soil?” But, on the 
other hand, the crop is so exceedingly 
uncertain that for one, or even two years 
perhaps, nothing may be had fromit. “In 
England a failure in the crops, which 
passes almost without notice, in France is 
attended with dreadful calamities.” “The 
vine-culture demands about £2 I2s. an 
acre in hand-labor alone, whether there is 
a crop or no crop.” [There are fifteen 
processes, we were told by an old vine- 
grower, which must be carried out.} “An 
average of seven years is of no account to 
aman of capital, but to the poor proprie- 
tor, living from hand to mouth, it is fatal.” 
The vine-countries are called the poorest 
and the people most wretched here, but 
this is because of the way in which the 
vineyards are cut up; the universal prac- 
tice of dividing among the children multi- 
plies these little plots to such a degree 
that “the misery flowing from it can 
hardly be imagined by those who are 
whirled through France in a post-chaise.” 

“ No vines,” he says, “are planted ;” 
“on the contrary they grub them up.” 
[The consul at Nantes, in a blue-book of 
last year, writes that the vineyards in that 
province are being broken up as not pay- 
ing.] “ The little and poor proprietors 
are all in misery ; a hazardous and uncer- 
tain culture is ridiculous for a man with 
a weak capital. How could a Kentish 
laborer be a hop-planter ?” 

“ The vineyards in France are often on 
sharp gravels, sand, and ground inapplica- 
ble to the plough, yet their average value 
may be called £9 an acre, which would 
show an enormous advantage for France, 
as wheat, our most valuable crop, vibrates 
in England between £6 and £7 an acre. 
But the hazards of the culture are such, 
that to render vines profitable a man, it is 
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said, ought to have one-third of his prop- 
erty in rents, one-third in farm, and only 
one-third in vines. The little proprietors 
are all in misery, though it is work that 
only requires hand-labor, neither ploughs, 
carts, nor horses.” 

At the present moment the phylloxera, 
an almost imperceptible insect, and the 
oidium, a sort of mildew devastating the 
vineyards, make the case still worse for 
the small man. A great English wine- 
grower, in the Medoc, lately described the 
necessary processes for extirpating the 
disease, which he was forced to under- 
take, as so expensive that the small own- 
ers in his neighborhood, who could not 
afford the money, were ruined. 

Young accounts for the high price of 
land in France, which is much beyond its 
real value (as at the present time), by say- 
ing that it is the only investment of the 
lower orders, whereas in England, if a 
man has saved £200 or £300 he stocks a 
small farm or invests it in some more 
remunerative manner. 

He studied everywhere the much-vexed 
question of enclosures. In France as in 
England, and all other countries during 
the tribal stages of the world, when the 
land was held in common, “it was the 
least stable and the least regarded of pos- 
sessions, property consisting in cattle and 
serfs.”* As long as flocks and herds can 
wander over the common property, hus- 
bandry and improvement by individuals is 
impossible. It is not until land has been 
enclosed and parcelled out that any real 
agriculture can exist. Arthur Young 
quotes Frederick the Great as “justly 
showing that it was only after the enclos- 
ure of the commons that agriculture began 
to prosper in England.” Mirabeau, point- 
ing out the vast advantages of enclosures, 
quotes a report of 1777, showing how thir- 
ty-two parishes examined near Soisson 
possessed nearly four thousand acres of 
common. These contained 2,470 families, 
which in that year were reduced to 1,689. 
In twenty villages without commons, there 
were ninety “fires” (2 ¢@, households) 
more than in twenty other villages hard 
by, which have commons. As a general 





* Seebohm’s account of village community. 
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principle, there is a cow in every thirteen 
acres where commons exist, and one to 
every nine and a half where there are 
none. 

“Fallows fall as regularly, however, in 
the open as in the close fields, and cat- 
tle and sheep are as nothing in compar- 
ison to what they ought to be.” 

“The open, arable fields of Picardy, 
etc., are cursed with all the mischiefs 
known in England,” ¢. ¢., the rights of 
pasturage after the corn is reaped, and 
throughout the fallow year; “also that 
miserable, phantastical division of prop- 
erty [7 ¢., “the minute patches mixed up 
and scattered | which seems contrived to 
give as much trouble and expense as pos- 
sible in their culture. It must not be for- 
gotten,” he adds, “that commonage gives 
to those who have no property the right 
of injuring the property of others.” 

France was much less enclosed than 
England in 1787. “Here,” he says, “we 
have made great progress in allotting and 
enclosing open fields during the lost “forty 
or fifty years, and notwithstanding tithes, 
folly, obstinacy, prejudice (1), and heavy 
law expenses, the change goes on, me 
from the increase of good sense we may 
hope to have the whole kingdom enclosed 
in another century. But in France they 
have not even taken the first step; rights 
of common pasture are universal in some 
provinces, where everything is eaten up 
that has not been sown according to cus- 
tom.” The Duke of Argyll’s late work 
on Scotland is full of illustrations of the 
mischief of common land, both to the land- 
lord and tenant, and the impossibility of 
improving it. 

Produce of all kinds in France he de- 
scribes as inferior to that of England, as 
is the case at present. The sheep were 
poor and bad, the price from eleven to 
fifteen livres (money value of that time). 
They were kept in stables at night, to be 
secure from wolves, and allowed one 
pound of hay each in bad weather; “ac- 
cording to our notions they are univer- 
sally starved. They are clipped twice a 
year, the wool is coarse, and little of it, 
about five pounds for each sheep. The 
English fleeces are double at least in 
weight. The stables are only washed out 
once a year, the flocks lie on a dunghill in 
close, suffocating heat, and their “health 
suffers.” 

The total number of sheep, says De Fo- 
ville, has diminished lately from 30,000,- 
000 to 23,750,000 in France, and the 
wretched little flocks, often under a score 
in number, attended by a dergére, to be 
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seen in most parts of France, makes the 
fact not surprising. 

As to the metayer system of holding 
the land —now much cried up, and which 
still continues —under which, he says, 
“perhaps seven-eighths of the ‘hired land 
in France is held, the arrangements var 
sometimes a third, but generally half, t e 
produce is for the landlord, who finds the 
stock, buildings, seed, and sometimes im- 
plements ; the tenant gives labor and pays 
the taxes. At the first blush the landlord 
would appear to suffer most, but on nearer 
examination the tenants are found in the 
lowest state of poverty. In some places 
the metayers borrow their bread (of rye 
and barley mixed) almost every year of 
the landlord, before the harvest comes 
round. No peasant eats wheaten bread.” 

At the present moment the great flat 
loaves of rye to be found in the cottages, 
sour, heavy, mouldy, and the diseases 
brought on by living upon such food, are 
the despair of the French doctors. 

Elsewhere he says: “ There is not a 
word to be said in favor of the metayer 
system. The poverty of the farmers is 
such that the landlord must stock the 
farm, and run the hazard of trusting his 
property absolutely in the hands of people 
ignorant, careless, and sometimes wicked.” 
In one case a man he knew was obliged 
to sell his estate, the flocks having been 
lost by the folly of the metayers. 

He goes on to say, “ Our laboring poor 
are incomparably more at their ease, and 
in every respect happier than those in 
France,” and declares that “there is no 
comparison between the comfort of a day- 
laborer and of a very small farmer. We 
have no people that work so hard and fare 
so ill.” 

“The universal desire of possessing 
landed property in France occasions infi- 
nite misery. That property should be the 
parent of poverty is an apparent contra- 
diction, but there is not a clearer or better 
ascertained fact in the range of modern 
politics. The only property fit for a poor 
family is a cottage, a garden, and perhaps 
grass-land enough to yield milk. This 
will not impede daily labor, but arable 
fields must in the nature of things be ill 
cultivated, and the national interest suf- 
fers.” 

The amount of inconvenience endured 
by travellers, even a hundred years ago, 
appears on his return from Paris, when he 
“was kept waiting at Calais three days 
for a wind and a paquet, ”* the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester being in the same 
inn and situation. 
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The following year (1788) he took an- 
other journey of investigation in France. 
“ The value of time among the small pro- 
prietors is nothing, as may be seen in all 
the markets of France, where swarms of 
people regularly lose one day in the week.” 
At Arras, on market day, he met “nearly 
a hundred asses coming out of the town, 
each laden with a trifling burden, and 
crowds of men and women, all idle in the 
midst of harvest; the town would have 
been fed in England by one fortieth of the 
number.” ‘“ Whenever I see this swarm 
of triflers buzz in the markets, I take for 
granted a minute and vicious division of 
the soil. It is absurd to see a strong, 
hearty man walking miles and losing a 
day’s work, worth fifteen or twenty sols, 
to sell a dozen of eggs or a chicken.” 

“ A man who can get no other employ- 
ment, and has a scrap of land, will work at 
two-pence, yes, even a half-a-farthing a day, 
and if he has an ardor for industry, even 
for nothing. He will take up a stone 
here, and lay it there, he will pick straws, 
he will carry earth in a basket to the top 
of a mountain, he will walk ten miles to 
sell an egg.” 

Those who know the ways of the coun- 
try-folk in France at the present moment 
will bear the same witness to the crowds 
of women coming from the villages to any 
central town, with a cauliflower and a 
bunch of radishes, or some pumpkins 
and half a dozen peaches on their heads. 
The conscription has diminished the pro- 
portion of men employed, since Arthur 
Young’s time, and it is the women on 
whom falls the greater part of the field- 
work, and who walk miles to do what a 
few higglers’ carts could perform much 
better (minus the gossip), wearing out 
clothes, shoes if they have them, and leav- 
ing their rags to chance, their wretched 
dwellings uncleaned, their babies to neg- 
lect. Mr. Chadwick reports the death- 
rate in rural France to be far greater than 
in England ; the population in thirty-four 
departments is diminishing, and no one 
can wonder to hear that the infant mortal- 
ity is fifty per cent., who have watched 
women laboring in the fields, sometimes 
with two or three children about them 
scarcely able to walk, but dragged miles 
trom home, and out all day in the inclem- 
ency of the weather. 

He next visited Brittany, where he de- 
scribes the cottages as “miserable heaps 
of dirt, no glass, and hardly any light. 
The husbandry not much farther advanced 
than among the Hurons, and great 
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stretches of ground covered with furze, 
heath, and fern.” His mare had begun 
to go blind, to his great distress, but she 
carried him over roads of rock and steeps 
that could hardly be worse, to within two 
miles of the city of Nantes, where he 
found “a fine town with a magnificent the- 
atre and imposing streets.” The contrast 
between the town life and the squalor of 
the country is still most remarkable in 
France. Since that time railroads have 
opened up the country, and early straw- 
berries and vegetables are grown for the 
Paris markets in the mild climate of the 
west, yet two articles in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes \ast year give an account 
of the province differing very little from 
Young’s. The small yield of the crops, 
the poverty of the peasants, the lowness 
of the wages, the mud hovels, with the 
cohabitation du cochon, are all described 
as might have been done a hundred years 
ago. The saving habits of the people 
were as great in 1787 as now, and the re- 
sult in comfort and civilization of any 
kind assmall. ‘“ They save on their food, 
their clothing, their houses, and their 
amusements,” was the verdict only the 
other day. 

With regard to the produce on the 
small ownerships, he says, “1 never saw 
a single instance of good husbandry on a 
small farm, except on soils of the greatest 
fertility, such as the deep, rich soil of 
Flanders, the exuberant plain of Alsace, 
the fertile borders of the Garonne.” 

The hoards put by, generally with a 
view to buying a piece of land, des petits 
sous dans des grands bas, hidden in the 
thatch or the garden, go on still. A no- 
tary, not long ago, received payment from 
a peasant for a small bit of land, consist- 
ing of gold pieces of the coinage of every 
government, from that of Louis XVI. 
Some of the money must have been lying 
idle for ninety years. 

The French were ingrained protection- 
ists, even at that time; everywhere he 
found acry for war with England, “ caused 
by the commercial treaty, which was exe- 
crated as a fatal stroke to French manu- 
factures ; twenty-four millions of consum- 
ers were to be involved in the miseries of 
war, for the sake of half a million of pro- 
ducers.” 

Young returned by Rouen to Dieppe 
with his faithful and sure-footed blind 
friend, which had carried him in safety 
about fifteen hundred miles, and which he 
did not choose to sell in France, where he 
could have had a large price for her, 
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though she was neither handsome nor of 
a good breed.* “This shall be her last 
labor; some ploughing, however, on my 
farm, she wil] perform for me, I dare say, 
cheerfully.” 

His third journey was, in 1789, to the 
east of France. Paris, which he reached 
in July, was in a ferment with the meeting 
of the States-General. 

He describes, with great enthusiasm, the 
grand sight — the representatives of twen- 
ty-five millions of people after the evils of 
two hundred years of arbitrary power, 
rising to the blessings of a freer constitu- 
tion; it is one which calls forth every 
latent spark, every emotion of a liberal 
bosom.” He heard speeches from the 
Abbé Sieyés and Mirabeau (who spoke 
without notes), “an undoubted orator.” 
Later, however, he says, “ The Tiers Etat 
have declared themselves the National 
Assembly, to the exclusion of the other 
orders and of the king himself. They have 
assumed all the authority in the kingdom, 
and converted themselves into the Long 
Parliament of Charles I., not to be dis- 
solved without their own consent;” and 
complains of the want of knowledge of 
“the first principles of government, the 
talk of ideal and visionary rights of na- 
ture.” One proposal was that the army 
should be in the hands of the provinces. 

In the large hall at Versailles, holding 
two thousand people, the utter want of 
order shocked him. “Once to-day there 
were a hundred members on their legs at 
the same moment, and the spectators were 
allowed to applaud. They will not take 
any example by the English Constitution, 
which they say ‘is not free enough.’” 
“ The Commons have decreed the illegality 
of all taxes, but have granted them for the 
session. They will then deliberate as to 
the misery of the people.” 

“The reports of the intentions of the 
court, who, they say, are bent on utterly 
extirpating the French nation, except the 
party of the queen, are perfectly incredi- 
ble for their gross absurdity, but nothing 
was so glaringly ridiculous but that the 
mob swallowed it.” He was astonished, 
however, at the supineness and even stu- 
pidity of the court, and at the want of 
energy or political knowledge among the 
upper classes. 

He dined several times with the master 
of the wardrobe to Louis XVI., the Duc 
de Liancourt, a very enlightened man, in 
his apartments at Versailles, meeting Vol- 


* He is very uncomplimentary to French horses, as 
to their stock of all kinds. 
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ney the traveller, and some of the deputies, 
twenty or thirty of whom he entertained 
twice a week. “There isa great change 
since I was here last year; many of the 
guests were dressed en folisson, without 
powder in their hair, and some in boots — 
not above four or five were neatly dressed.” 
He was much struck by the diminution of 
the influence of the sex, as he called it. 
“ A short time ago the women in France 
—— everything, and the men in this 
ingdom were puppets.” He did not, 
however, linger long, but bought a sort of 
gig at Paris, with one horse, with which 
he set forth to complete his survey of the 
eastern part of the kingdom. He found 
the country in the greatest disorder; the 
peasants had risen everywhere. At Dijon 
he says: “ The state of this province is 
seathles three out of five chateaux have 
been plundered, and the possessors happy 
to escape with their lives. These vio- 
lences have been committed by the peas- 
ants only, not by brigands, as was first 
said.” ‘There is nota paper to be had 
in the provinces,” he writes from Besan- 
gon; “they do not know whether their 
deputies are in the Bastille, instead of the 
Bastille having been razed, and the mob 
plunder, burn, and destroy in complete 
ignorance; yet every day, in the States- 
General, they puff themselves off as the 
first nation in Europe, the greatest in the 
universe.” 

The utter stagnation of thought all over 
the country, as compared to Paris and 
two or three great towns, is the same now 
as then, as described in all French de- 
scriptions of the wie de province. ‘ Com- 
ing from Paris,” he says, “ where I passed 
some time amidst the fire, energy, and 
animation of a great revolution, where I 
enjoyed the resources of liberal and in- 
structive conversation, with the amuse- 
ments of the first theatres in the world, 
the change to inns (and those French inns) 
the ignorance of everybody concerning 
events then passing, which so intimately 
concerned them, the detestable circum- 
stance of having no newspapers, although 
the press is freer than in England,” he 
finds beyond measure dreary. This fact 
about the press is not much known. 

At Dijon he says: “In this inn there is 
a seigneur, who, with his wife and family 
—one an infant a few months old —es- 
caped from their flaming chateau, half 
naked, in the night. All their property is 
lost except the land. The family was 
valued and esteemed by their neighbors, 
with many virtues, and no oppressions to 
provoke the enmity of the people.” ‘“ The 
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regeneration of fire and sword, plunder 
and bloodshed, is fearful.” 

At Besangon there was not a newspaper 
to be had in the whole town, though he 
went on inquiring from coffee-house to 
coffee-house. ‘Here, again,” he says, 
“there is not the least restraint on the 
press, but the universal circulation of in- 
telligence in England, which transmits 
the least vibration of feeling or alarm 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
has no existence in France. Many cha- 
teaux near here have been burnt, others 
plundered, the seigneurs hunted down like 
wild beasts, their wives and daughters 
ravished, their papers and titles burnt, 
and all their property destroyed. These 
abominations are not inflicted on marked 
persons, odious for their former conduct, 
but in an indiscriminating, blind rage, for 
the love of plunder. Galley-slaves, and 
villains of all kinds, have instigated the 
peasants to commit all sorts of outrages.” 
Again and again he was taken up as a 
spy, the same silly suspicions prevailing 
as during the Franco-German war. Gen- 
erally he was suspected as an emissary 
of the queen. ‘“ How industriously,” he 
days, “must the attacks upon this poor 
woman have been spread!” One day he 
stepped the size of a piece of land planted 
with mulberries, and was seized, as evi- 
dently sent by the queen, “intending to 
double the taxes on land.” The same 
story was repeated near Clermont. Once 
he had mounted the cockade of the Tiers 
Etat, but it had been blown away, and the 
peasants surrounded him, crying out that 
he must be a seigneur, and therefore ought 
to be hung. He escaped with difficulty. 
The whole country was in the greatest 
agitation. 

At Strasbourg he found the mob break- 
ing the windows of the Hotel de Ville; 
finding that the soldiers would not inter- 
fere, they beat the doors down with iron 
crows, and entered like a torrent, witha 
universal shout, when a shower of tables, 
chairs, sofas, books, papers, pictures, 
rained from all the windows of the build- 
ing, seventy or eighty feet long, succeeded 
by banisters, tiles, etc. He clambered on 
to the roof of a row of low stalls opposite, 
and for two hours beheld the scene. 
“Once I saw a fine lad of about fourteen 
crushed to death by something, as he was 
handing plunder to a woman, I suppose 
his mother, from the horror in her coun- 
tenance. All the archives were destroyed, 
which will be the ruin of many families.” 

He then passes on to Alsace, and it is 





account he gives of the strong German 
feeling he found there. “ After crossing 
a hill range covered with oak timber, we 
entered a level plain, where the land is 
very productive ; it is inhabited by a peo- 
ple totally distinct from the French, with 
manners, language, ideas, prejudices, and 
habits all different; not one person in a 
hundred has a word of French ; the rooms 
are warmed by stoves, etc.” He is indig- 
nant at “the conquest or seizure of the 
country by Louis XIV. The injustice 
and ambition of such conduct strikes me 
more forcibly on the spot than it had ever 
done by sealing so much more powerful 
are things than words— Alsace is Ger- 
many.” The popular cry now reverses 
this, and says Alsace is France, so en- 
tirely has the German tradition been elim- 
inated, Query, Would the preseut French 
feeling die as quickly? 

Young has been lately found fault with 
for saying that he believed peasant prop- 
erties comprised a third of France. The 
exact number before the Revolution is 
impossible now to ascertain, but how 
great it must have been in every district 
which he examined and visited so consci- 
entiously, is shown by his report on “ the 
universal practice of dividing land be- 
tween the children, and the wretched agri- 
culture incident on it.” “These little 
farms are thus multiplied to such a degree 
that a family depends for support on a 
plot that cannot possibly yield it. The 
children are riveted to a place from which 
they ought to emigrate, and have a flat- 
tering interest in a piece of land which 
tempts them to remain when other and 
better interests call them elsewhere.” 
The change in this respect since the Rev- 
olution is small indeed. 

In another place he says: “ The small 
properties of the peasants are found every- 
where, in every part of the kingdom, to a 
degree we have no idea of in England; 
the minute division of the small farms 
amongst all the children makes them in 
general poor and miserable. In Lorraine 
and Champagne, they are quite wretched. 
I have more than once seen divisions to 
such an excess that a single fruit-tree 
standing in about ten perches of land has 
constituted the farm.” Champagne has 
not much improved since that time; we 
once saw there a woman driving a plough 
drawn by a donkey and a little cow. 
“The husbandry of these little properties 
is as bad as can well be conceived; the 
industry is conspicuous, the labor severe 
and incessant, yet a failure in the crops 
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There are two districts mentioned by 
Young as exceptions to the prevailing 
poverty and bad husbandry, and these 
continue at this moment to be among the 
most prosperous in France; one of them 
Normandy, “ where the pastures,” he says, 
“are excellent, though the arable was as 
ill-treated as elsewhere.” The farms, at 
the present time, are still not so much 
sub-divided as elsewhere, the cattle are 
larger and better, it commands the markets 
both of Paris and England, and there is 
much prosperity among the farmers. 
Trente bétes 2 cornes are sometimes found 
on a farm, we are told with pride. 

The other is Bearn, in the Pyrenees, 
where he describes properties as “from 
forty to eighty acres in size, and therefore 
not incapible of good husbandry. The 
enclosures are excellent and well kept; 
the neatness, ease, and happiness charmed 
me.” Ina report of the same country for 
the Le Play Society, the peasants are de- 
scribed as still possessing tolerably large 
farms; sub-division is avoided by a sys- 
tematic emigration of the superfluous 
hands and mouths to South America, 
many of them returning to their old homes 
with money in their pockets. There is 
none of the dislike of leaving the clocher 
which is so great in France generally, 
that, as is told in “ Round my House,” “a 
girl is supposed to have lost her character 
if she takes a place even in another de- 
partment.” 

The peasant proprietor is essentially an 
unprogressive being, the limits of his tiny 
plots, now as of cold, constitute his whole 
world. The magnificent array of the tri- 
umphs of mechanical science, the increase 
in social civilization, which Mr. Gladstone 
chronicles with such pomp, in his paper 
dated January 1, the railroads, steamboats, 
electric telegraphs, the improvement in 
lighting, warming, in communications of 
all kinds, in manufactures, the cheapening 
of food and clothing, have done so much 
for England during the past hundred 
years, that Mr. Giffin puts the rise of the 
working classes here at about fifty per 
cent. They work fewer hours for bigher 
wages, while the necessaries of life have 
been cheapened to them at about thirty 
per cent. 

France has had the same advantages as 
England in all these respects, yet they 
seem to pass over the heads of the French 
peasant without doing him any good. He 
has not benefited by cheap corn from 
America, because he insists upon eating 
his own, produced at a high rate off his 
own plot. He is rooted to the village 
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where he was born, and does not use the 
railroads, while protection prevents his 
receiving any of the cheaper products 
from abroad ; his idea being to make and 
grow everything at home, and, says La- 
fargue, he wears hardly any manufactured 
articles ; which Arthur Young declares to 
be the worst thing for a country. He 
reads nothing, and writes hardly at all, so 
the cheapening of postage and the aboli- 
tion of taxes on knowledge do not benefit 
him. The use of machines for diminish- 
ing the cost of production, is entirely out- 
side his ideal of life. He has got rid of 
the vadelle (the salt tax), the ‘az//e and 
the corvée, but the taxes under the repub- 
licare now as great as of old, and there is 
that worse tax of all on life and labor, the 
conscription, of such terror to the rural 
population. The stagnation of thought 
and knowledge of all kinds, in a popula- 
tion of peasant proprietors, is evident in 
all countries alike. “To consume all that 
they produce is, at this moment, pretty 
nearly the condition of France,” says Mr. 
Jenkins; “it has almost ceased to be an 
exporting country;” and adds that “the 
consumption of manufactures by the peas- 
ants is, as in Young’s time, almost noth- 
ing.” 

It seems to have been supposed that 
the prosperity of the Petites propriétés 
could be proved by a glowing account of 
the well-being of the French farmer own- 
ers of from seventy to eighty acres, lately 
published in the Fortnightly. De Foville, 
the great patron and historian of the sys- 
tem, places the limit of the “small prop- 
erties ” at fifteen acres, above which they 
are classed as propriétés moyennes in his 
lists, and the phrase “peasant proprie- 
tors” has a well-established meaning as a 
translation of petites propriétés. There- 


| fore, “ holdings on an average of seventy 


to eighty acres,” where the “ owners drive 
about in well-appointed wagonettes,” and 
are, “as an average, capitalists of from 
£800 to £1,000,” is a description of a 
class entirely beside the question. Ar- 
thur Young, indeed, says, “ Such men can 
and do succeed, because the size of their 
farms renders decent agriculture possi- 
ble.” 

The Fortnightly writer goes on to men- 
tion that “ within the last fifty years, vast 
numbers of day-laborers ” (the phrase is 
sufficiently vague) “have transformed 
themselves into owners of from fifty to 
seventy acres.” Wages in France are suf- 
ficiently low, according to the reports of 
some of the English consuls, in blue- 
books 1885-6-7,— two and three francs, 
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with food, but this only for a small part of | ings, and coats of arms, had belonged to 


the year. Celibacy is extremely rare, and 
alaborer must, indeed, be a phoenix who 
can purchase from fifty to seventy acres 
out of half-a-crown a day, and feed his 
wife and children. Moreover, De Foville 
repeatedly observes that France may be 
divided into three equal parts, that of 
these the large properties are, though 
slowly, splitting up, and the small increas- 
ing in number, while the moyennes pro- 
priétés remain stationary. What then has 
become of the vast numbers supposed to 
be added to this category? 

The “ pulverization ” of the land, which 
even De Foville allows to be taking place 
in certain parts of France (there are twelve 
million six hundred thousand plots under 
fifteen acres in the country), is not, he 
considers, dangerous, because many be- 
long to the same owner. This, however, 
only indicates, according to Lafargue, “ the 
excessive dispersion and entangling to- 
gether of the tiny morsels” (sometimes 
down to a quarter of an acre in size), often 
over the whole of a commune, and, per- 
haps, a couple of miles or more apart, ren- 
dering all proper cultivation impossible, 
while the jealousy of /e voisin prevents 
common action in drainage, etc., and re- 
quires a ruinous amount of time in go- 
ing from one to another, and transport- 
ing a plough or a cart. In some places 
near a town a placard is described, an- 
nouncing with pride, “a piece of ground 
to be sold, with four trees,” vaunting it- 
self over the lot alongside, which cannot 
possess the trees, because the code for- 
bids them to be planted at less than six 
feet from your neighbor, and the whole 
width of the “estate ” is not above twelve 
feet. The Chinese ideal quoted by Al- 
fred de Musset must here be well in sight, 
where on each side “on entend le voisin 
se moucher.” 

The high value of land, considered as a 
symptom of prosperity by the writer of 
the article, is, according to the English 
economists, from the time of Arthur 
Young, only a proof that the French peas- 
ant has, till now, had no other mode of 
investing his savings, which are buried in 
land, out of which it is impossible to get 
a decent interest for the money spent. 

I was chatting one day with a group of 
dirty old women sitting in the middle of 
the street (there was no wheel trafic to 
Interrupt us), at their doors in a small 
town of the Limagne, one of the richest 
portions of France. The beautiful old 
Stone houses of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, with carvings, mould- 











the old nobles of the district, and the pres- 
ent owners were huddled and encamped 
—it could not be called inhabiting — 
amongst the relics of past grandeur, pell- 
mell, without any furniture, simply using 
them as shelter. One room was entirely 
filled up by an enormous cask. My 
friends were all landed proprietors, living 
on their revenues, but, in these cases, 
were obliged to stay at home, too old for 
labor. Their stories were much the same. 
One of them told me she had two sons; 
** Nous leur avons donné & chacun le pain 
et le vin,” z#.¢., a bit of corn-land and a 
vineyard, which was evidently the regula- 
tion dot. She and her husband, being 
unable to work themselves, were evidently 
at the mercy of their sons’ cold charity, a 
peasant King Lear and his wife, and she 
intimated that a sow would be agreeable. 
Here there was no rent paid for either 
house or land, which last was most pro- 
ductive (except so far as the interest on 
mortgages nearly universal on all these 
small properties is a real rent), yet the re- 
sult was squalid misery. Will Ireland 
show a better record? There was no idea 
of the possibility of seeking for other work 
elsewhere, or of emigrating. To live on 
the land was the only future possible in 
their eyes, as in Ireland at the present 
moment. 

Land, however, is becoming less popu- 
lar in these bad times as an investment, 
and has gone down in value forty per cent. 
in French Lorraine, and from twenty to 
thirty-three per cent. in other corn-growing 
districts; while the rush to the great 
towns from the country is as great or 
greater than in England, because the land 
is found not to be able to support the 
dwellers upon it. 

How, indeed, can the peasant proprietor 
be considered as prosperous, when out of 
eight million French proprietors three 
million are on the pauper roll, and, there- 
fore, exempt from personal taxation, says 
Lecouteux, professor of rural economy at 
the Institut. The lawof entail is strict in 
France, and the State cannot distrain for 
taxes so as to impair the rights of the 
next heir. In Prussia, the number of 
peasant heads of families exempted in 
the same way from direct taxation, be- 
cause their receipts were less than 9s. 7d. 
a week, £25 a year, was seven millions in 
1882, ze, eighty-three per cent. of the 
whole number of proprietors, according to 
Dr. Geffachen; while Professor Vélcher, 
a well-known authority, declares that “ the 
English laborer is far better off in food, 
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clothing, and comforts, than the peasant 
proprietors of France, Germany, etc.” 

Peasant proprietors are looked upon 
with favor in France, not because they are 
prosperous or enlightened, but because 
they are a conservative element in the 
country, and valuable as a makeweight 
against the Socialism of the great towns. 
In the ¢riste crise, the terrible Gpreuve, 
which De Foville declares agriculture in 
France is undergoing, the discontent as 
well as the misery is increasing among 
the peasant proprietors, as is shown by 
the consular reports 1887, and it is yet 
to be seen how they will behave under the 
strain. It seems a strange time to choose 
for inaugurating the system in Ireland, 
with a poor soil, a bad climate, and none 
of the habits of thrift and industry which 
have enabled the French peasant hitherto 
to exist even in so low a state of civiliza- 
tion and comfort. 

F, P, VERNEY. 


Notgs —The English consuls from all parts of 
France, whose evidence was given in the 77%mes of 
September 16, report that “farmers are going from bad 
to worse in the country. France, they say, imports 
eight million quarters yearly to feed its population, and, 
in spite of the protective duties, wheat cannot now be 
grown ataprofit. Live stock are lower in price than 
last vear, and the rent question is coming to the front 
for those not owners.’”? ‘The whole French wheat 
crop only averages sixteen bushels to the acre; the 
little farmer, with his primitive spade-work and tiny 
patches, has little chance in the great cereal competi- 
tion of the world.” ** Corn, in spite of protection, can- 
not be grown at a profit,’’ repeats one after another. 
** Live stock has falien since 1885, and is sold cheaper 
ateveryfair Market-gardening and fruit-growing have 
been tried since the grapes failed, and in consequence 
the price of fruit and vegetabies has gone down to half 
in some districts.” ‘If they were farmers of large 
farms instead of owners of small ones, they might, by 
better tillage and the use of labor-saving appliances, 
increase their returns; but peasant proprietors cannot 
do this; their farming is slovenly and wasteful of labor, 
and the returns half what they might be.” 

An American report says that those districts where 
the farms are too small to admit the purchase of ma- 
chines cannot now export corn, and the trade is passing 
to the States where larger farms are found. In Cali- 
fornia farms of three thousand acres are spoken of with 
the magnificent hyperbole that a furrow takes a day in 
turning. 





From The Cornhill Magazine, 
CASS. 
CHAPTER I, 


THERE have been changes at the Hard 
since 1860. The boatmen have easier 


times and are less* jovial; the steamers 
bluster in with an air of proprietorship, 
lie by and shriek shrilly, take up their 
cargoes of excursionists and baskets and 
bluster out again, with much hauling of 
ropes, much shouting and counter-shout- 
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ing, and oaths tempered to the ears of 
polite pleasure-parties. In the year 1860 
the boatmen watched their rivals jealously 
and were eloquent in the language of 
abuse. Their rivals have multiplied ; the 
boatman of to-day is gloomy and has no 
no longer the spirit to rail. It is still a 
place of mysterious charm to the ragged, 
shoeless, cheerful town urchins who con- 
gregate near the water’s edge. The shops 
do a brisk trade still in boiled beef and 
ham, buns and pasties, flannels and printed 
cottons, shellfish, nautical instruments, 
and beer and stout drunk on the premises ; 
and still, indoors and out of doors, the 
wholesome odors of rope and tar and sea- 
weed pervade everything. But the shops 
nearest the sea have gone; after the fire 
in 1860 they pulled down the two old 
houses and built again on their sites. And 
Cass, who used to stand there, with her 
brown arms bare to the elbow, her hands 
on her hips, fearless as the sailors, and as 
ready with her laugh and jest and abuse 
— Cass is gone with the old houses and 
the old times. 

Cass was the beauty of the Hard, and 
knew it, and enjoyed the knowledge. She 
enjoyed it as a prince enjoys his title and 
an old poet his renown; she would have 
scorned to let admiration flutter her. She 
sat on the doorstep of the shop when she 
was a child, and looked up into the faces 
of strange ladies and gentlemen who 
pointed her out to one another suddenly 
as they passed, and was unabashed when 
they stopped to survey her closely. She 
looked steadily up at them with fearless 
eyes and rare blushes. The fine gentle- 
men stared at her; the fine ladies lifted 
their gowns a little and bent down to 
question her in simple language. 

“ And what is your name, little girl?” 

“Cass Brady. What’s yourn?” she 
said, and looked at her friends the boat- 
men to approve and applaud her coolness. 

The gentleman would laugh as they 
strolled on; the ladies would murmur 
something gently about manners. Cass 
had sharp ears and a clear young voice. 
Her voice would follow the strangers on 
their way. 

“Manners! An’ where’s yer own? 
Manners’s good as yourn any day, I 
reckon. When I pays me penny a week 
I won’ come your way. No fear!” And 
the boatmen applauded loudly. 

“Give ’em as good as they brought,” 
said Cass. 

“ Trust you,” said the men admiringly. 

Cass was pretty at eight years old and 
prettier at eighteen, Her skin was as 
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warm a brown as that of the young Italian 
girls who sang in the streets in pictur- 
esque dress; her eyes were as brown as 
theirs and brighter and more fearless ; her 
hair grew low and swept back in big waves 
from her brow; her teeth were white, her 
lips rosy without being sensual; her head 
was well poised, her figure strongly yet 
slenderly knit. If she laughed and talked 
too loudly for the public street, if her 
repartee was sometimes more rough than 
decorous, her audience was not critical on 
these points. The old men grinned at her 
benignly ; the young men liked a girl who 
could hold her own, cap jest with jest, 
turn the satire against the satirist, laugh 
indifferently at compliments, and whistle 
and hum unmoved when the chapel 
preacher and the temperance missionary 
came down to the Hard to proselytize. 

The shop, the doorway of which Cass 
loved, was a shop that sold cooked meats, 
hot and cold, potatoes browned at the top, 
moist with gravy beneath, steaming tea 
and coffee, home-made cake of a rich and 
weighty kind, and many other delicacies 
—a shop which described itself vulgarly 
as an “eating-house.” A hard-featured, 
grey -complexioned woman sat behind the 
counter, served her customers deliber- 
ately with no unbecoming eagerness, and 
served all alike without favor, meting out 
the exact proportion of butter to each 
slice of bread, the just amount of fresh 
mustard to each plate. Her lips were 
straight, and opened and shut without 
lending much expression to her face ; her 
eyes rested shrewdly but without interest 
on her customers and acquaintances, on 
Emily, her gentle niece, and on Cass, her 
daughter. She was a woman who had 
seen trouble, and her troubles had made 
her stolid. 

Mrs. Brady’s was a_well-populated 
house; every room had its lodger, some 
more than one. The lodgers were for the 
most part old, lonely, weather-beaten men 
who turned in at night and out in the 
morning and made little work. They 
took their breakfasts, and sometimes teas 
and suppers, in two dark little rooms be- 
hind the shop, where the tables had oil- 
cloth covers which could be washed down 
and dried on the spot, at a moment’s 
notice, without expense. Emily, in a pa- 
tient, gentle way, brought the meals ; Cass 
came in and out and brought laughter to 
season the meals, and heard complimen- 
tary comments on her bright eyes, her 
pretty lips, and complexion, and was in no 
way disconcerted. And when Jim Cross, 
the youngest lodger, with whom Cass for 
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the last four years had been “keeping 
company,” looked up sternly and disap- 
provingly, Cass stayed longer and laughed 
more gaily to prove her freedom. 

Things were going wrong between Jim 
and Cass. Perhaps some one was making 
mischief secretly; perhaps the “ preach- 
ings” Jim had attended lately, and his 
new, severe religious views made him 
clearer-sighted about Cass and the un- 
godly bent of her nature; perhaps —it 
is useless speculating, things were going 
wrong, and Cass was unconciliating and 
too proud to attempt to set them Tight. 
And at last they reached a crisis. 

It was late in winter. The short after- 
noon was almost over, and the gas, just 
lighted in the public-house next door to 
the Bradies’, shone out through the red 
curtains and made the wet street darker 
and colder. Cass looked out at the grey 
water and the moored boats and shivered, 
and up at the starless sky and shivered 
again. There was no one to talk to and 
nothing to look at; the Hard was de- 


serted. Presently a sailor passed Cass, 
and said, “ Good-night, me dear,” famil- 
iarly. 


“ Good-night,” said Cass, friendly ever, 
whether to friend orstranger. ‘“ Howlong 
have I been yer dear?” 

Her mother, sewing in the shop, raised 
her eyes from her work just then, and 
called to her in flat, level tones to come 
indoors ; and Cass at her leisure obeyed. 

“ What be doin’ there? You’m a’ways 
in th’ streets,” said her mother. And the 
remonstrance was spoken, not querulously, 
not anxiously, in a dull, grim, even way 
of her own. ‘“ Take an "bide i in, can’t ’ee? 
’*S no good to be got in th’ streets. An’ 
Jim don’ like to see ’ee. Get an apern 
an’ sit down decent.” 

Cass had some rudimentary notion of 
filial deference, but none of wifely. She 
opened a drawer in the counter and took 
an apron and some needlework therefrom, 
and donned the former as a symbol of 
decency whilst she threaded a needle with 
a yard of white cotton. So much was in 
deference to her mother’s prejudices ; but 
she protested against her lover’s. 

“Jf Jim don’ like my ways,” she said, 
leaning against the wall to sew, and put- 
ting visible stitches into some cotton gar- 
ment, and speaking with a little jerk 
between the stitches, “he can find one 
whose ways he do like. I ain’t so bent 
on marryin’ with Jim.” 

“ He’s a stiddy man,” said Mrs. Brady 
cheerlessly, in an absent-minded way, as 
one who speaks in the present with her 
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thoughts in the past. 
easy found.” 

“If Jim thinks I care,” said Cass in- 
consequently but fiercely, “ I don’t. Jim’s 
took up with th’ preachin’ now” —jerk 
and a bigger stitch than usual in the white 
calico — “ he’d bes’ marry one 0’ they.” 

Mrs. Brady was sewing too, slowly and 
monotonously, with an action as unlike 
her dauzhter’s as was possible. ‘“ There 
was yer father,” she said; “he’d niver a 
good word fur th’ chapel folk; an’ as fur 
stiddiness, he drinked ’nself to death, an’ 
that you know.” 

There was a moral somewhere con- 
nected with these reminiscences, but Mrs. 
Brady was too depressed to point it 
clearly. Cass pursued her own line of 
thought unchecked. 

“There’s Em'ly,” she said. “If he 
wants a saint he’d bes’ take up with Em- 
‘ly. Z’m willin’.” 

Conversation between Cass and her 
mother tended to become soliloquy. Mrs. 
Brady took up the thread of her own re- 
flections. “ The life I led with ’n!” she 
said. “If th’ Lord ’d sin fit to take ’n 
twenty years afore he did, ’twould been all 
fur th’ best, an’ I’d been thankful. But 
there! J lived with ’n; nobody else 
knew ’n in same way. But Jim, he’s a 
stiddy man.” 

Cass smiled a little involuntarily and 
drew out her cotton with more gentleness. 
It was not unpleasing to her to hear Jim’s 
praises sung. 

“ An’ serious-thinkin’,” added her moth- 
er. ‘He was fond o’’ee —a while back 
he was. Em/’ly’s quieter-spoken an’ not 
so took up wi’ th’ men.” 

If there were gaps in her mother’s train 
of reasoning, Cass was quick-witted and 
filled them up. She was seized with a 
sudden restlessness and took her needle- 
work to the door, where, however, it was 
too dark to sew. The wind swept in 
coldly from the sea, and blew about her 
hair and her dress, and increased her rest- 
lessness. She put up her arms and 
clasped her hands behind her head, and 
looked up the street, where the lights 
seemed brighter. Presently came a step 
she knew, and she turned quickly and 
looked out at sea into the darkness. 

The step was firm and heavy —not a 
slothful and not a hurried step — the step 
of a man with goodly length and strength 
of limb. It stopped where Cass was stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

“ Oh, it’s you,” she said, looking round 
for a moment and looking away again. 
“It’s dull to-night — not a soul about.”, 


“They’m none so 
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The man before her was a tall, broad- 
shouldered young fellow, who wore a blue, 
darned fisherman’s jersey, and whose face 
and throat and brawny hands and wrists 
were tanned with sea air and sun. His 
eyes were frank, straight-glancing, uncom- 
promising. His lips were firm and a little 
stern. Both eyes and lips looked as though 
they seldom smiled. 

“Come indoors, Cass,” he said, and 
he spoke authoritatively and a little wea- 
rily. 

x Are you goin’ in? I shan’t, then,” 
said Cass, “It’s duller still indoors.” 

Jim took off his woollen cap and shook 
the rain from it and did not speak. 

““Em'ly’s indoors,” continued Cass; 
“you can go an’ sit wi’ her. She’s fitter 
company ’n me. I ain’t no saint, an’ I don’ 
set up to be.” 

“ There’s nothin’ to be proud of in that, 
Cass,” said the man with a grave, per- 
haps irritating forbearance. 

**I don’ know,” said Cass, “ They’ma 
poor set, a poor pasty-face’ lot — if Em’ly’s 
a pattern. 1’d be ashamed to look on the 
men like that, as though I was afeared on 
’m—as though I expected ’m to make 
love to me if I didn’ turn down me eyes 
an’ look ugly. I’d be ashamed to look a 
man in th’ face if I couldn’ have me laugh 
with ’n nat’rel, an’ cheek n’ back when he 
cheeked me.” 

The rain came downin a thick, heavy 
drizzle. The tide splashed dismally 
against the stones of the Hard. Cass, 
with her hands behind her head, stood 
looking out and humming as though a 
cheerful sun were shining on a merry 
world. The song she hummed was a bit 
of a vulgar little pantomime song which 
the street boys had been whistling all the 
winter. Jim looked down on her, and in 
his mind was the picture of a different 
woman, gentler, softer-voiced, with qui- 
eter, more retiring ways, with graver 
thoughts and less worldly smiles and 
laughter. 

““T don’ know ‘bout all that, Cass,” he 
said coldly ;‘ but I know this, an’ I say 
this, I’d like the girl I’m marryin’ to be 
a modest an’ good woman, who’d mind 
her home an’ bide there, an’ bring up her 
childern to think of other things than flirt- 
in’ an’ finery an’ play-goin’. An’ there’s 
where a man who married Emly ’d be 
sure. An’if you, Cass Pe 

But Cass interrupted him. 





She turned 


upon him suddenly, her face crimson, her 
eyes flashing. 

“You'd bes’ be off wi’ me now,” she 
“ You’m tired of it —an’—an’— 
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I’m tired of it. We'd best have done wi’ 
one another.” 

“* Maybe we’d best,” said Jim slowly. 

Cass laughed ; but the laugh had in it 
more of bravado than of mirth or indif- 
ference. 

“That’s settled, then,” she _ said. 
“You’m free now to take up wi’ Emly. 
7’m willin’ ; 7 shan’ grieve.” 


CHAPTER II. 


IT was a week or two later. March was 
nearly over ; the clouds put on their white 
spring dress, and sailed by happily across 
skies that were blue again; the water 
danced and sparkled in the sunshine, beat 
merrily against the grey old stones of the 
Hard, and rejoiced in the good time com- 
ing. Excited children appeared, stum- 
bling over the stones, talking vociferously 
to basket-laden, umbrella-laden, shaw] and 
wrap and cloak-laden elders. Fine ladies 
in wide crinolines came tripping daintily 
by. Lazy young men, with their hands in 
their pockets, sauntered down with an air 
of indifference. The Hard was gay again. 

Cass was the gayest of the gay. She 
found funds of mirth in every one’s every- 
day jokes ; she stood in the doorway and 
took an unflagging interest in everything 
that passed around her, raised the laugh 
against the careful pleasure-seeker who 
stayed to bargain with the boatmen, sent 
the shaft of satire after the parsimonious 
who departed, joined volubly in every 
conversation, took a decided side in every 
quarrel, and proved to the meanest intel- 
ligence that her heart was light and her 
interest in life keen. 

If she suffered she made no sign. She 
had a creed of womanly virtues —a creed 
with strange omissions and certain out-of- 
date beliefs writ large. To love a man 
who scorned her love was a shameful 
thing —a thing to be hustled away out of 
sight, ignored, laughed down, forgotten as 
soon as possible. That her face crim- 
soned when Jim looked at her, that her 
pulses throbbed when he touched her 
hand by chance in passing, that her heart 
sank and all her being seemed to ache 
when he turned away from her and lowered 
his voice to speak gently to Emily, made 
her weep as bitter tears of shame at night 
as any repentant Magdalene might have 
shed. 

It was a clear, bright, breezy night at 
the end of March. The shutters of the 
shop had been shut two hours ago. The 
last of the lodgers had stumbled away to 
bed, stopping a moment at the bottom of 
the dark stairs to strike a match and light 
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a pipe to bear him company. Mrs. Brady 
looked, in a dull-eyed, listless way, at the 
crumb-littered table and the dirty plates 
and glasses in the little back room, and 
noticed that Cass had a duster in her 
hand and that Emily was bringing water. 
She was full of housewifely cares, with no 
housewifely enthusiasm in the cares. 

“ Put them bits by on a plate, Cass,” 
she directed. ‘“ An’ there’s the cheese; 
don’t let it bide out; th’ mice gets to it. 
You needn’ empty th’ jug; th’ milk ‘ll be 
good by th’ mornin’.” And after looking 
on for a moment at the girls’ work she 
slowly lighted a candle and went her way. 

Emily was washing up the supper 
things. Cass held a damp, unlovely cloth, 
and wiped the plates and forks as Emily 
took them, one by one, from the water. 
For some minutes there was no sound in 
the room but the clatter of plate touching 
plate and the hiss of the gas turned low. 
Cass stood upright at her task; Emily 
stooped a little, with an air of weariness 
or weakness which was habitual to her. 

Neither had spoken. Emily looked as 
she always looked —her thin little face 
almost colorless, her eyes cast down, her 
light hair drawn tightly back into a hard 
little hairpinned knot behind, her print 
gown limp, her manner gentle, deprecat- 
ing. There was no obvious change in 
her to-night. Yet, before many minutes 
had passed, it somehow became clear to 
Cass that Emily was excited — that some- 
thing unusual had happened — that Emily 
had something on her mind that she de- 
sired to tell. 

“They’m most done,” said Emily at 
last. Although the remark referred to the 
dishes, Cass understood that it was in 
some way preparatory to a more important 
communication. It broke the silence. 

But it was not a remark that called for 
answer or comment. 

“There’s th’ tumblers,” added Emily 
gently after a minute. 

“Yes,” said Cass. 

“ Best change th’ water,” said Emily 
waveringly. 

Cass, without a word, took the bowl and 
changed the water rapidly. 

“It’s funny,” said Emily in a timid and 
reflective tone, as she dipped the first glass 
in the clean water and bathed away the 
traces of rum and sugar, “it’s funny to 
think how all days is th’ same —layin’ 
meals, washin’ up, brushin’ an’ cleanin’ 
an’ makin’ beds — and yet how differ’nt — 
sort o’ differ’nt — some days seems.” 

Cass was wiping a glass with needless 
vigor, Somehow she knew beforehand 
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what was coming. Emily raised twolight, 
timid, pathetic eyes, and looked at her 
with a sort of deprecating glance. 

“I'd like to tell ’ee somethin’, Cass; 
but you'll be angered wi’ me.” 

“Not I,” said Cass shortly. 
gered? Not likely!” 

But the assurance did not convey much 
encouragement. Emily bent again to her 
work in silence. 

“It’s you and Jim, I s’pose,” said Cass 
after a minute, as the silence lasted. 

“Yes. Don’ be angered, Cass —don’ 
be vexed — not’long wi’me. He wouldn’ 
take no; an’ I did say no to ’n at first. 
An’ he was a’ways differ’nt to th’ other 
men —kind about things—an’ serious, 
an’ no nonsense an’ jeerin’, On’y I was 
afeard you might — might take it unkind, 
Cass —an’ be angered.’ 

There was a long pause. Cass was 
striving after impressiveness, eager to tell 
her lie with force, with truthlike intensity. 
She put both hands on the table, and, lean- 
ing on the downturned palms, bent across 
and looked steadily and calmly at Emily, 
whose eyes fell. 

“ You’m in love wi’ Jim,” she said, “ an’ 
you think all th’ world’s in love th’ same. 

f I'd been in love wi’ ’n, Em'ly, should I 

have cast ’nup? Tellmethat. DoI look 
as if I was frettin’? do I? Why, I threw 
’n up meself. I—I was tired o’ his 
preachin’ ways; we’d been keepin’ com- 
pany long enough, an’ I was tired of it. 
It’s all one to me what he does, an’ where 
he goes, an’ who he marries. An’ I’m 

lad he’s took up wi’ you; you’m made 
ies ’*n —just his sort —an’ you’ve set yer 
mind on ’n fur th’ last two year. It’s 
naught to me —an’ I’m glad. Don’ talk 
o’ my bein’ angered. Angered? What 
about? Might marry a dozen wives fur 
all ’twould fret me — might be brought in 
drowned to-morrow an’ | shouldn’ fash me- 
self.” 

Emily was crying in a nervous, feeble 
way. When Cass stood dramatically and 
spoke forcibly, Emily was always a little 
frightened. Perhaps, too, the picture of 
Jim with eleven rival wives and the re- 
minder of the daily jeopardy of Jim’s life 
at sea seemed malevolent. 

“I’m goin’ to bed,” said Cass ina gen- 
tler tone. Tears, in spite of herself, al- 
ways softened her; her instinct, like a 
man’s, was to run away from them. 
* You'd bes’ come too, Em.” 

Emily followed obediently, wiping her 
eves in the sleeve of her cotton gown and 
crying still because she had once begun. 
Cass looked at her uneasily, feeling con- 
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science-stricken, as though in cowardly 
fashion she had struck a child. 

“I’m glad if you’m happy, Em,” she 
said. “Not carin’ fur Jim meself, I can 
be glad, you see. 

An’ you don’ care fur ’n?” said Emily 
dubiously. She was not shrewd at gaug- 
ing others’ feelings; but indifference to 
Jim seemed an incredible, an impossible 
thing. She was not sure now that she had 
wished Cass to be thus indifferent; she 
had thought, perhaps hoped, that Cass 
would envy her a little. ‘ Didn’ you ever 
care?” she added. “Did you like th’ 
other men jus’ th’same? He isn’ like th’ 
other men, Jim isn’; he doesn’ think o’ 
drinkin’ an’ spendin’ an’ layin’ out all his 
money on hisself in plays an’ drink. He’s 
a chapel man, Jim is.” 

“ He’s a saint,” said Cass. 

Emily was following wearily up the 
stairs, and for a moment or two was silent. 
“You don’ speak very kind o’ Jim,” she 
said presently, in a tone of querulous, 
vague resentment. 

Cass laughed a little as she reached 
her door. You’m able to do that yerself, 
Em,” she said. ‘ Speak kind an’ do kind; 
that’s fur you. What I say an’ do’s no 
odds.” 

She entered the room where her mother 
was sleeping and shut the door behind 
her, and Emily went on to her little cup- 
board-like bedroom near the sky. Sleep 
came quickly to neither to-night. Emily 
was too happy to go prosaically to bed; 
she was tired with the day’s running to 
and fro, but sleep was far from her eyes. 
She sat at the foot of her bed and leaned 
her head against the wall, and in slow, 
happy fashion her thoughts rehearsed the 
interview of an hour or two ago — what Jim 
had said, what she had answered, at what 
point in the interview Jim’s grave grey eyes 
had smiled at her; how she had looked 
down at her cotton gown and wished she 
had starched it on Monday; how Jim had 
kissed her and she had hastily pulled 
down her sleeves from her elbows to her 
wrists with a feeling that it was not seemly 
to be courted thus, without her holiday 
attire, with bare arms and turned-up gown; 
how Jim had kissed her again and she had 
cried for happiness, and had continued to 
cry because it proved so sweet to be com- 
forted. Her pale little lips relaxed in 
smiles at the pleasant memories. On Sun- 
day she would wear her best drab gown, 
with the zigzag trimming at the bottom. 
On Monday — but there her thoughts be- 
came confused and passed slowly into 
dreams in which ambition was not bounded 
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CASS. 


by sordid probability, and her best gown 
was lilac silk and her crinoline of fashion- 
able dimensions. 

Cass even then was wakeful. She lay 
still, with her hands clasped above her 
head upon the pillow, careful not to move, 
lest her mother should awake and wonder 
at her sleeplessness. The tide down be- 
low was beating in noisily against the 
stones, but the sound was hushed in the 
distance, and Cass was used to the long, 
monotonous, muffled splash. Her bed 
faced a window, and now and then when 
the clouds parted the moonlight shone 
coldly in. The clouds travelled up swift- 
ly, shut out the light, and rolled by towards 
the west. The wind had risen; she lis- 
tened to it as it whistled mournfully along 
the bare passages of the house. And at 
last she slept. 

It was dark when she awoke. She 
awoke suddenly, and sat upright, with a 
quick, vague sense of danger. She held 
her breath for a moment and listened, 
scarcely knowing why she listened and 
what she feared. Next moment, above 
the splash of the tide and the whistling of 
the wind, came a strange sound as of 
glass loudly cracking in some room below. 
Cass sprang out of bed and ran out upon 
thelanding. The air that met her seemed 
hot and stifling. At that moment the 
clouds rolled back and the moonlight 
streamed in through the staircase window, 
and she saw that staircase and passages 
were filled with smoke which came up in 
dense volumes from some room below. 
Crying loudly the alarm of “ Fire!” she 
ran back to her mother to awaken her. 
Her mother was awake; in another mo- 
ment all the house seemed to be awake; 
doors were opening, footsteps hurrying 
through the passages, friends calling to 
friends, those who slept below calling 
lustily the alarm to those who slept above. 

A moment’s pause in her mother’s room, 
and Cass fled up-stairs. The babel was 
great, but the men slept soundly and 
some might still be sleeping. One of the 
younger men, Dan Earthy, was just before 
her, speeding upwards on the same errand. 
He ran up the narrow staircase to the gar- 
rets, and Cass passed hurriedly from door 
to door on the floor below. The doors 
were open; no one answered when she 
called. She heard Dan Earthy’s voice 
above, and heard him descending again. 
The open doors seemed to shut out the 
moonlight ; she had to grope her way back 
through the passage to the stairs. 

On the landing and the stairs below, as 
she ran down, all was noise, rush, confu- 
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sion. Every one was escaping. Only, 
through the smoke, Jim was coming up. 
He was breathless; he looked at Cass and 
looked beyond her, Cass understood. In 
a moment, at the first sight of him, two 
thoughts had flashed through her mind. 
Emily slept in one of the garret rooms; 
Jim had not seen her. Dan Earthy must 
have passed her door and overlooked it; 
his call had not aroused her, and Jim was 
daring danger to awaken her. There was 
perilin the errand; his face betrayed it. 
Before he reached her she spoke. 

“Go back, Jim. Safe —she’s safe. 
Em’s gone. I saw her go.” 

He turned at once. There was a little 
lad, belonging to one of the watermen, on 
the landing just below him; he caught 
the child in his arms and ran down with 
him through the smoke. Without a mo- 
ment’s pause Cass turned too, and ran 
back to the topmost story, to Emily’s 
room. 

The moon was hidden again behind the 
clouds, and the passages were dark. Cass 
called as she mounted the steep stairs, but 
there was no answer from above. The 
smoke that ascended with her seemed 
denser than ever — stifling, blinding, suf- 
focating. She went swiftly on, bruising 
herself against a jutting angle of the wall 
and a wooden chest standing in the pas- 
sage. The door of Emily’s room was 
open. She entered and called again. But 
the room was empty. Emily was gone. 
She had been sleeping lightly, had been 
the first to hear the alarm, the first of 
all to escape. Cass looked around, and 
turned again to retreat. 


Two houses were destroyed in that fire 
in 1860. And one life was lost. “ One 
life only,” said the local papers next day. 
The houses had been so old, the alarm so 
late, the spread of the fire so rapid after 
the alarm, that there seemed almost room 
for congratulation in that “one life only.” 

Only Cass had failed to escape. Why 
she had failed remained a mystery. Stran- 
gers, who had not known Cass, offered an 
explanation which to themselves was sat- 
isfactory. It was a simple matter enough. 
She had not estimated the danger and had 
gone back to her room to save: some bit 


| of finery — some favorite necklace or bon- 


net or gown. Draw a moral —preach a 
sermon — let the vanity of woman be the 
text! 

The boatmen derided the conjecture. 
They had known Cass better.. Only one 
of them leant to the strangers’. theory. 
That was Jim. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE TIME IT TAKES TO THINK. 


ALL science is partly descriptive and 
partly theoretical. Care must, however, 
be taken lest too much theory be built up 
without sufficient foundation of fact, or 
there is danger of erecting pseudo-sci- 
ences, such as astrology and alchemy. 
The theories of the conservation of energy 
and of the evolution of species are more 
interesting to us than the separate facts of 
physics and biology, but facts should be 
gathered before theories are made. The 
way of truth is a long way, and short cuts 
are apt to waste more time than they save. 
Psychology is the last of the sciences, and 
its present business seems to be the inves- 
tigation of the facts of consciousness by 
means of observation and experiment. 
Everywhere in science experiment is 
worth more than observation; it is said 
that the evidence in pathology is so con- 
tradictory, that almost anything can be 
proved by clinical cases. Psychology, 
owing to its very nature, must always de- 
pend largely on observation for its facts, 
and some progress has been made in spite 
of the difficulties lying in the way of intro- 
spection and the correct interpretation of 
the actions of others. The application of 
experimental methods to the study of 
mind is, however, an important step in 
advance, and would seem to be a conclu- 
sive answer to those who, with Kant, hold 
that psychology can never become an ex- 
act science. I propose explaining here 
how we can measure the time it takes to 
think, and hope this example may show 
that the first fruits of experimental psy- 
chology are not altogether insignificant or 
uninteresting. Just as the astronomer 
measures the distance to the stars and the 
chemist finds atomic weights, so the psy- 
chologist can determine the time taken up 
by our mental processes. It seems to me 
the psychical facts are not less important 
than the physical: for it must be borne in 
mind that the faster we think, the more 
we live in the same number of years.* 

It is not possible directly to measure 
the time taken up by mental processes, for 
we cannot record the moment either of 
their beginning or of theirend. We must 
determine the interval between the pro- 
duction of some external change which 
excites mental processes, and a movement 
made after these processes have taken 
place. Thus, if people join hands in a 


* The results IT am about to give are based on ex- 
periments, detailed accounts of which I have printed in 
recent volumes of A/ind, Brain, and Philosophische | 
Studien. | 
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circle, and one of them, A, presses the 
hand of his neighbor, B, and he as soon as 
possible afterwards the hand of C, and so 
on round and round, the second pressure 
will be felt by each of the persons at an 
interval after the first, the time depending 
on the number of people in the circle, 
After the hand of one of the persons has 
been pressed an interval very nearly con- 
stant in length passes before he can press 
the hand of his neighbor. This interval, 
which we may call the reaction-time, is 
made up of a number of factors. A period 
elapses before the pressure is changed 
into a nervous message orimpulse. This 
time is very short in the case of touch; 
but light working on the retina seems to 
effect chemical changes in it, and these 
take up some little time, probably about 
py sec. After a nervous impulse has been 
generated it moves along the nerve and 
spinal cord to the brain, not travelling with 
immense rapidity like light, but at the rate 
of an express train. In the brain it must 
move on to a centre having to do with 
sensation, where changes are brought 
about, through which a further impulse is 
sent on to a centre having to do with mo- 
tion, and a motor impulse having been 
prepared there is sent down to the hand. 
Another pause, ty to 735 sec., now oc 
curs, while the muscle is being excited, 
after which the fingers are contracted and 
the reaction is complete. The entire time 
required is usually from jj, to} sec. The 
reaction-time varies in length with differ- 
ent individuals and for the several senses, 
but as long as the conditions remain the 
same the times are very constant, only 
varying a few thousandths of a second 
from each other. One may wonder how 
it is possible to measure such short times 
and with such great accuracy. It would 
not be easy if we had not the aid of elec- 
tricity ; but when it is called to mind that 
a movement made in London is almost 
instantaneously registered in Edinburgh, 
it will not seem inconceivable that we can 
record to the thousandth of a second the 
instant a sense-stimulus is produced and 
the instant a movement is made. The 
time passing between these two events 
can be measured by letting a tuning-fork 
write on a revolving drum. Thie tuning: 
fork can be regulated to vibrate with great 
exactness, say five hundred times a sec- 
ond; it writes a wavy line on the drum, 
each undulation long enough to be divided 
into twenty equal parts, and thus time can 
be measured to the ten-thousandth of a 





second. ; 
The psychologist is chiefly interested in 
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THE TIME IT TAKES TO THINK. 


what goes on in the brain and mind. It 
seems that about one-half of the entire re- 
action-time is spent while brain changes 
take place, but we know very little as to 
these changes, or as to how the time is to 
be allotted among them. It is probable 
that in the case of the simple reaction the 
movement can be initiated before the na- 
ture of the impression has been perceived. 
We can, however, so arrange the condi- 
tions of experiment that the observer 
must know what he has seen, or heard, or 
felt, before he makes the movement. He 
can, for example, be shown one of a num- 
ber of colors, and not knowing beforehand 
which to expect, be required to lift his 
finger only when red is presented. By 
making certain analyses and subtracting 
the time of the simple reaction from the 
time in the more complex case, it is possi- 
ble to determine with considerable accu- 
racy the time it takes to Jercezve, that is, 
the time passing from the moment at 
which an impression bas reached con- 
sciousness until the moment at which we 
know what it is. In my own case about 
ty sec. is needed to see a white light, 4, 
sec. to see a color or picture, } sec. to see 
a letter, and 4 sec. to see a word. It takes 
longer to see a rare word than to see a 
common one, or a word in a foreign lan- 
guage than one in our native tongue. It 
even takes longer to see some letters than 
others. 

The time taken up in choosing a mo- 
tion, the “ will-time,” can be measured as 
well as the time taken up in perceiving. 
lf I do not know which of two colored 
lights is to be presented, and must lift my 
right hand if it be red and my left hand if 
it be blue, I need about #5 sec. to initiate 
the correct motion. I have also been able 
to register the sound waves made in the 
air by speaking, and thus have determined 
that in order to call up the name belong- 
ing to a printed word I need about } sec., 
to a letter 3 sec., to a picture } sec., and 
to a color 4 sec. A letter can be seen 
more quickly than a word, but we are so 
used to reading aloud that the process 
has become quite automatic, and a word 
can be read with greater ease and in less 
time than a letter can be named. The 
same experiments made on other persons 
give times differing but little from my own. 
Mental processes, however, take place 
more slowly in children, in the aged, and 
in the uneducated. 

_It is possible, further, to measure the 
time taken up in remembering, in forming 
ajudgment, and in the association of ideas. 
Though familiar with German, I need on 
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the average } sec. longer to name an ob- 
ject in that language that in Eng ish. I 


|need about } sec.* to translate a word 


from German into English, and A; sec. 
longer to translate in the reverse direc- 
tion. This shows that foreign languages 
take up much time even after they have 
been learned, and may lead us once more 
to weigh the gain and loss of a polyglot 
mental life. It takes about ? sec. to call 
to mind the country in which a well-known 
town is situated, or the language in which 
a familiar author wrote. We can think of 
the name of next month in half the time 
we need to think of the name of last 
month. It takes on the average 4 sec. to 
add numbers consisting of one digit, and 
4 sec. to multiply them. Such experi- 
ments give us considerable insight into the 
mind. Those used to reckoning can add 
two to three in less time than others; 
those familiar with literature can remem- 
ber more quickly than others that Shake- 
speare wrote “Hamlet.” In the cases 
which we have just been considering a 
question was asked admitting of but one 
answer, the mental process being simply 
an act of memory. It is also possible to 
ask a question that allows of several an- 
swers, and in this case a little more time 
is needed; it takes longer to mention a 
month when a season has been given than 
to say to what month a season belongs. 
The mind can also be given still further 
liberty ; for example, a quality of substan- 
tive, of a subject or object for a verb, can 
be required. It takes about ,; sec. longer 
to find a subject than to find an object; 
in our ordinary thinking and talking we 
go on from the verb to the object. Ifa 
particular example of a class of objects 
has to be found, as “ Thames” when 
“river” is given, on the average a little 
more than } sec. is needed. In this case 
one nearly always mentions an object im- 
mediately at hand, or one identified with 
one’s early home; this shows that the 
mind is apt to recur either to very re- 
cent or to early associations. Again, I 
need one second to find a rhyme, } sec. 
longer to find an alliteration. The time 
taken up in pronouncing an opinion or 
judgment proved to be shorter than I had 
expected; I need only about 4 sec. to esti- 
mate the length of a line, or to say which 
of twoeminent men I think is the greater. 

Our thoughts do not come and go at 
random, but one idea suggests another, 
according to laws which are probably no 


* In all cases the time of association only is given, 
the time needed to see the one word and name the other 





having been subtracted. 
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less fixed than the laws prevailing in the 
physical world. Conditions somewhat 
similar to those of our ordinary thinking 
are obtained, if on seeing or hearing a 
word we say what it suggests tous. We 
can note the nature of the association and 
measure the time it takes up, and thus get 
results more definite and of greater scien- 
tific value than would be possible through 
mere introspection or observation. By 
making a large number of experiments, 
data for laws of association can be col- 
lected. Thus if a thousand persons say 
what idea is suggested to them by the 
word “art,” the results may be so classi- 
fied that both the nature of the association 
and the time it occupies throw much light 
on the way people usually think. Such 
experiments are useful in studying the 
development of the child’s mind; they 
help us to understand the differences in 
thought brought about by various meth- 
ods of education and modes of life, and 
in many ways they put the facts of mind 
into the great order which is the world. 
J. McK. CATTELL. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
RICHARD CABLE, 


THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MEHALAH,” “‘ JOHN HERRING,’’ 
** COURT ROYAL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
FHE FOUNDATION. 


RICHARD CABLE scarcely slept all night. 
He thought of many things. He thought 
of what he had seen and overheard at 
Pentargon. He saw in the darkness the 
arms of his child round the neck, inter- 
laced with the hair, of Josephine, her head 
tied up in his blue, white-spotted kerchief, 
lying on her shoulder, looking up into the 
pale face of her nurse, with a soul of love 
and forgiveness streaming out of those 
blue eyes. But he thought of something 
beside —of the plan he had made for 
Mary; and he was by no means sure that 
she would be well content with the arrange- 
ment. One circumstance had, however, 
occurred to make his way easier. When 
a young man has been refused, his self- 
love receives a wound more severe than 
his heart, and he is then impelled to do 
some act which will retrieve his lost self- 
respect. A man who has been refused, 
or jilted, is ready to propose to the next 
girl he sees; and no sooner was Walter 
Penrose aware that his suit for Mary 
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Cable was unacceptable, than he offered 
himself to Sarah Jones. He did not care 
particularly for Sarah; but he did not 
choose to have it thought in the place that 
he was a rejected lover; and he did not 
choose that the Cables should consider 
him as inconsolable. As this engagement 
was hurried, the wedding was also hur- 
ried; Sarah Jones had no desire to let 
Walter slip through her fingers by delay, 
and Walter wished to have his fate settled 
irrevocably as speedily as possible, out of 
defiance to the Cables, who had slighted 
his pretensions. 

After breakfast one morning, Richard 
Cable said to Mary, “Child, when you 
have cleared away, come to me into the 
summer-house; I have a word to say to 
you of some importance.” 

“Father, I hear the bishop arrives to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes; but I am not going to speak to 
you about the bishop.” 

“ And the confirmation is on Friday.” 

“Yes; I suppose so; but that is not the 
matter.” 

He saw her and Martha exchange looks. 
Martha put up her lip and looked sulky. 
Martha had inherited her father’s stub- 
bornness. She and Mary clung to each 
other, as the twins who intervened be- 
tween Mary and ker were fast friends and 
inseparable. Martha looked up to Mary 
with passionate love, regarded her as the 
most beautiful and perfect girl in the 
world; fought her battles, resented every 
slight shown her, or supposed slight, as 
she would bridle with pride and pleasure 
at every acknowledgment of her sister’s 
excellence. 

Cable went to his summer-house and 
smoked a pipe. Before he had finished 
it, he heard a timid foot on the gravel, 
and in another moment Mary stood in the 
open door. 

“Come in,” said Cable. “What is the 
matter? Upset because you have broken 
a plate? Bah! Fourpence will set that 
to rights. Come inside, Mary dear; I 
must have a serious word with you.” 

She entered, trembling, and with chang- 
ing color, changing as fast as the flushes 
in the evening clouds. Tears sparkled on 
her eyelashes, as raindrops on fern-leaves 
in the hedges at morn. 


“ What is the matter, child? Why are 
you frightened? Your father will never 
y gn : 
do anything to displease you. You can 


rely on that. His whole care is for your 
happiness, and it is for your happiness 
that he is now arranging.” 

She raised her blue eyes; they were 
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swimming with tears, so full of tears that 
he could not read through the watery veil 
what they said. He could not say for a 
moment any more. His pipe did not draw 
as it should; he unscrewed it and blew 
through the nozzle. His blood throbbed 
in his temples. He was vexed with his 
mother because she had refused to speak 
to Mary about his purpose, and relieve 
him of the irksome obligation. ‘ Mary,” 
he said, after a long pause, during which 
she stood before him with folded hands 
and lowered eyes — “ Mary, I suppose you 
have formed a rough guess what my busi- 
ness is with you?” 

She made no answer with her lips. 
Had he looked up, he might have read the 
reply in the pain-twitching lips of his child 
and in her shifting color. 

“Can you give a guess at what I have 
to say?” 

Then she held up her head, looked full 
through her tears in her father’s face, and 
answered: “ Yes, dear father, I know — I 
can guess what you want to—to say. 
But—O father! father dearest — spare 
me this time —do not say it.” 

“Spare you this time ?” echoed Cable. 
“What is the meaning of these words? 
When have I not been considerate and 
kind to you —to you above the rest?” 

No answer. 

He waited; but as he received no reply, 
without looking in her face, he began 
again: “ Mary.” 

“ Father,” she said, “ let me ” Bat 
her voice failed her, and she put her 
hands over her eyes. 

“You do not know what is good for you, 
my child,” he said. You are indeed still 
very young, scarcely eighteen, and yet —— 
But never mind; your mother was mar- 
ried early. If I have doubted for a mo- 
ment whether I acted rightly on a former 
occasion, my doubts have vanished to- 
day. That young fellow, who once took a 
fancy to you, is now Hark!” 

At that moment the bells of the parish 
church began a glad peal. The wedding 
service was over that united Walter Pen- 
rose with Sarah Jones, and the ringers 
were sending the welcome from the church 
tower, 

Then Mary raised her hands, clasped 
them over her head, uticring a piercing 
cry, and sank at her father’s feet: “ Fa- 
ther! O my father! you have killed me!” 

Cable caught her, and tried to raise her; 
but she twisted herself from his hands, 
and on her knees staggered round the 
summer-house, clasping her ears, to shut 
out the reverberation of the wedding bells. 
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Cable went after her; he caught her in 
his arms and held her; but she slipped 
down on the floor again and lay her length 
on it, beating the floor with her head, as 
one mad, and then scrambling up on her 
knees and throwing herself in a heap in 
the corner. “O father! my father!” she 
cried, “this is your doing! Walter does 
not love any one but me; and I —I love, 
and can love none other. I shall never, 
never marry now! You have made me 
miserable — you have broken my heart.” 

Richard Cable was as a man turned to 
stone. He could not speak; he tried, but 
his voice failed. He put his hand to his 
brow, and a deep groan escaped his breast. 
All at once he stood up; he could not 
breathe in the summer-house. He was 
stunned by the reverberation of those St. 
Kerian bells, beating in upon his brain, 
from all the eight sides of his wooden 
house. He left Mary kneeling on the 
ground; he rushed forth. He opened his 
gate and hobbled down the road. He 
could not bear to face his children. He 
did not feel the ground under his feet; he 
was like a dreamer, falling, falling, touch- 
ing. nothing. The birds sang in the 
bushes, the holly leaves reflected the sun 
from their shining leaves on the hedge. 
Everything swam about him. He could 
not run because of his thigh, and he had 
not his stick, so he went painfully, lurch- 
ing like a drunken man. He had pierced 
his best-loved daughter’s heart; he had 
robbed her of her happiness, alienated her 
from him forever —he had laid the foun- 
dation in his first-born, 

Whither was he going? He did not 
know himself. He wanted to be away 
from Red Windows, somewhere out of the 
sound of Mary’s sobs, away from the re- 
proachful eyes of her sisters ; somewhere 
where he might be alone in his misery. 
There was one spot to which instinctively 
he gravitated —the old cob cottage. He 
did not consider that it had been given 
up to Josephine, or if he thought of that, 
he remembered she was away, and that, 
though she dwelt in it, it was now vacant. 
He did not rest till he reached it. The 
key was kept in the same secret place, the 
hole in the thatch, and when he put his 
hand there, he found the key. He opened 
the door and went in. He did not look 
about him; he saw the old armchair in the 
old place, and the table and the seven 
stools. The hearth was cold; the room 
was still, only a few flies humming in it. 
There were a few trifles that belonged to 
Josephine on the chimney-shelf and on the 
table; and to acrook in the ceiling hung 
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a bunch of pink everlastings, head down- | 
ward. He threw himself into the old 
chair and folded his arms on his knees, 
and laid his head on his arms and wept. 

How Jong he sat there he cid not know ; 
thoughts hot as molten metal flowed white 
and glaring through his brain. Had he 
been happy in Red Windows? Was he 
not more miserable in his wealth than he 
had been in his poverty? What had his 
money done for him but steal his chil- 
dren’s hearts from him, and seal up his 
perception of what was for their welfare ? 
There, round the table, were the stools 
of his children, on which they had sat 
as little things and eaten their frugal 
meals. How much better they had tasted 
seasoned with love, than the richer re- 
pasts at Red Windows strewn with ver- 
juice. 

Those bells! Those wedding bells 
were still ringing. Oh, what a happy day 
for him, had they rung for Mary’s wed- 
ding! How content he might have been 
with her down in St. Kerian, near the 
smithy! Then every day he would have 
strolled into the village to see her and talk 
with the smith, his son-in-law. Now that 
was over. Mary’s heart was broken. The 
bright future of the dearest being he loved 
had been dashed to pieces by his hand. 
Could she ever forgive him—him who 
had spoiled her entire future, blighted her 
whole life? How could he live in the 
same house with her whose happiness he 
had wrecked ? 

Then he remembered what he had wit- 
nessed on the cliff behind the Magpie — 
he saw again the little head bound up in 
his blue kerchief, resting on Josephine’s 
shoulder, looking up into her face, and 
saying: “ I am glad it was you, and I love 
you a thousand times better!” 

Oh wondrous beauty of forgiveness! 
St. Luke’s summer in the moral world, 
when a soft glory illumines the fading 
leaves and drooping vegetation, and makes 
the touch of decay and death seem the 
touch of perfect loveliness. 

What was the worm at the root of all 
Cable’s happiness, that which had robbed 
all his successes of satisfaction? Was it 
not the bitterness with which he had 
thought of Josephine, the savage determi- | 
nation with which he had stamped out | 
every spark of relenting love that had for | 
a moment twinkled in his gloomy heart ? 

As he thus thought, he groaned. Then, 
suddenly, he was roused and touched by a 
hand. He looked up, bewildered. Jacob 
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Corye the innkeeper stood before him 
with agitated, mottled face. 
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“ You've heard it? Itis true! 
all done for.” 

Cable could not collect his senses at 
first. 

“I came over at once, the moment the 
news reached me. I went up to Red Win- 
dows. Then | heard you had gone down 
lane. Some one saw you come on here, 
I followed. Is it true? Tell me what 
you have heard. My God! this is fright- 
ful.” 

“‘T do not understand you.” 

“ The Duchy Bank has failed — stopped 
payment. I had three thousand five hun- 
dred pounds init. And you “i 

“ Everything,” answered Cable. 

“Just heard it. Could hardly believe 
it. I came over here. It is a frightful 
loss tome. Three thousand five hundred 
pounds! Why, I can never start the 
Champagne Air Hotel.” 

“It is my ruin,” said Cable. “I owe 
money for Red Windows, and I have put 
my savings into shares in the bank as por- 
tions for my girls.” He put his hands over 
his brow and laughed fiercely. ‘ Naked 
came I into the world, and naked I shall 
go out. The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; but I cannot and I 
will not say, Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 

“ Three thousand five hundred pounds!” 
groaned Corye. “That takes pints of 
blood out of one’s veins.” 

“T am bled to death,” said Cable. 

“ Look here! What will become of Red 
Windows ?” 

“ It will be sold over my head. I have 
not paid otf; and I am a shareholder.” 

“ You have everything in the bank?” 

* Every penny.” 

“Look here, Uncle Dick,” said Corye. 
“Under these circumstances, we must 
give up the Champagne Air Hotel.” 

“es.” 

“ And we must think no more of mating 
my Joshua and your Mary.” 

“ That is past,” said Cable. 

‘“‘ Three thousand five hundred pounds !” 
groaned Jacob. “Well, I pity you. I can 
feel. I am cruel badly bitten.” Then he 
went away. 

Richard Cable remained in the same 
position and in the same place. He did 
not return to Red Windows for his dinner. 
He sat, stunned with despair, rocking 
himself in his armchair, looking upon the 
white ashes of his first life, and the ashes 
of his second life. His first ambition had 
been realized, and had turned to dust when 
he grasped it. The second had been real- 
ized, and had failed him also. What was 

















done could not be undone. He must re- 
turn with his daughters to the poor cob 
cottage. The wealth was gone as a dream 
—not a happy dream —a dream of disap- 
pointed ambition, of pride unsatisfied. It 
would have been better for him and his 
children if he had never left his stone- 
breaking, never separated himself from 
them. That episode of prosperity, like the 
episode of marriage with Josephine, had 
done nothing for him except unfit him for 
the life he had been accustomed to lead. 
He felt inclined in his misery to take his 
stone-breaker’s hammer and break his 
daughters’ hearts with it, one after an- 
other, and then die himself. Red Win- 
dows must be abandoned, and they must 
all accommodate themselves as best they 
could to the cottage, and cultivate again 
the three-cornered garden; and he must 
go along his rounds with the van of calves 
and droves of young stock, rebuilding 
slowly his broken-down fortune. 

“ Cursed be the day,” muttered Cable, 
“that ever I dreamed that daring dream !” 

His head was burning. He could not 
weep now; his eyes were fireballs. The 
fountain of tears in his heart was dry as 
an old cistern, and nothing lay at the bot- 
tom but grit and canker. One thing that 
embittered his misfortune most of all to 
him was the thought of how the St. Kerian 
folk, whom he had held aloof from, would 
rejoice over his misfortune. Those who 
had most fawned on him in his prosperity 
would now'turn their heel upon him. How 
Penrose the blacksmith that day would 
laugh over his ill-luck, and bless his stars 
that his Walter had escaped union with 
one whom misfortune followed! How 
Tregurtha, from whom he had purchased 
Summerleaze, would rub his hands, and 
vow that the day had now come which he 
had long foretold, when Uncle Dick’s 
pride would be brought low! 

Then the strength of Richard Cable’s 
character began to manifest itself again, 
as these galling visions presented them- 
selves before him. It was true that he 
was a ruined man; but he had still the 
brains and the skill to make a new fortune 
by following the same course he had al- 
ready pursued. As he began to think of 
the future, the present lost its intensity of 
bitterness. He felt that he still had in 
him sufficient energy to begin life for the 
third time; but he was shaken, and he 
could never hope to recover all that was 
now taken from him. There were other 
Competitors stepping in where he had 
shown the way. 

Whilst thus thinking, he heard the door 
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open, and the blacksmith, Penrose, came 
in. ‘“ Well, Uncle Dicky,” said the smith, 
“ what be this bad news I’ve heard? The 
Duchy Bank gone scatt [broken] and all 
your savings lost?” 

Cable nodded and sighed. 

“Bless me,” said Penrose, “ that’s a bad 
lookout for you. Have you nothing laid 
by elsewhere ?” 

Cable shook his head. 

“ By the powers !” said the blacksmith, 
“I’m mighty sorry for you. I’ve been at 
the wedding of my boy, and I’m only 
sorry he weren’t spliced to the other one. 
Your Mary would have suited me better 
than Sarah Jones. But it was not to be; 
so let the past lie covered with leaves. 
Sarah Jones brings some money with her ; 
but she has a shrewish temper, if what 
folks say be true. I’d rather have had 
your Mary without a penny than Sarah 
with all her brass. But there! what is 
done is done, and to-day the parson has 
hammered them together on the anvil, and 
there’ll be no parting after that, whether 
they agree or not. As for her sharp 
tongue, he must learn to put up with it 
and turn its point with gentleness.” 

Cable sighed, and thought of his mar- 
riage with Josephine. 

“Well, Uncle Dick,” continued Pen- 
rose, “I’ve just seen Jacob Corye, who is 
badly hit. But he says you are worse 
bitten than he, and that there was nothing 
left for you and your maidens but the 
workhouse.” 

Cable looked up ironically, and said: 
“ No, not that.” 

“No,” pursued the blacksmith; “I 
knew it could not be so bad as that. Still, 
I thought I’d come on and see. Corye 
said you were here taking on dreadfully 
about your loss, and like to do yourself an 
injury. Then anidea came into my head; 
it flashed up like a spark on red-hot iron. 
I came on, and here I find you.” 

“ Yes,” said Cable, “here you find me.” 
He was not angry with Penrose for his 
intrusion. He felt that it was kindly 
meant, and the sympathy of the black- 
smith touched him. 

“ Now, harky’ to me,” said the black- 
smith, lowering his voice. “I know you 
well enough —a straight man as ever was. 
I reckon I’m a straight man too; and 
where I’m crooked, may God Almighty 
hammer me out of my crookedness with 
the hammer of adversity, straight again! 
But there! I’ve come to say that I’ve a 
matter of a couple of hundred pounds 
lying idle — thank Heaven, not in a bank, 
but in my old woman’s nightcap, and 
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stuffed up the chimney in our bedroom — 
all in gold, and you’re heartily welcome to 
the loan of it as long as you like. You 
leave this door unlocked to-night, and I’ll 
come along as if I were out to smoke, and 
blow off the drink I’ve had to take be- 
cause of all the toasts and well-wishings, 
being | son’s wedding-day; and I'll 
come in here, nobody seeing, and I'll put 
the old woman’s nightcap and its contents 
into thicky [yonder] oven, where you'll 
find it to-morrow morning, and nobody the 
wiser. No words,” said Penrose, starting 
up. “I reckon I hearstepscoming. I’m 
wanted because the young people are off.” 

Before Cable could recover his speech, 
for moved to the loss of words he was, 
Penrose was gone. At the same moment 
in came three other men, Tregurtha the 
farmer, Bonithon the saddler, and Hoskins 
the miller. Each looked at his fellow to 
speak. Tregurtha, nudged by the saddler 
and the miller, after a few ineffectual 
whispered remonstrances, came _ sheep- 
ishly forward. ‘ You’re in the old nest 
again, Uncle Dicky,” he began, then 
coughed. “Us three chaps were in the 
Silver Bowl just now, when Jacob Corye 
came, mighty took-on about the loss of 
his money through the break of the Duchy 
Bank. He told us as how you had lost 
everything — as you’d put all the fortune 
you had into the Duchy, and took it out 
of calves and bullocks. I reckon it were 
a mistake. Keep your money in flesh, 
say I. I once lost a power of money in 
law. I never went to law again after that. 
It taught me a lesson, and I’ve profited by 
it. That is why I’ve money now. You 
may lose a calf here or a cow there of 
milk-fever, or a horse with the glanders, 
or a pig with the measles —and talking 
of that, my wife’s cruel bad wi’ erysipelas 
— but you’ve other things to fall back on. 
It is not so with a bank; that’s like the 
bridge in the nursery story, which, when 
it bended, there the story ended. Well, 
old friend, we —that is, Ephraim Boni- 
thon, and Tony Hoskins, and I, was very 
troubled when we heard you had got pixy- 
led in Queer Lane; so, when Corye was 
gone, we put our heads together. Now, 
us three —that’s Tony Hoskins, and 
Ephraim Bonithon, and I — have all of us 
got money laid by, are warmish men in 
our way — the thermometer in us don’t go 
down to zero. So we’ve come to say, if 
you want to get on in the cattie business 
and are pinched to start with again, we 
three —that is to say, me, and Ephraim 
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Bonithon, and Tony Hoskins — be ready 
to stand security for you to any sum in 
reason that you like toname. And,” con- 
tinued Tregurtha, “don’t you never go for 
to think and suppose of selling Red Win- 
dows. Us of St. Kerian be proud of that 
house standing up above the town, and us 
shows it to the little uns as a visible les- 
son to ’em of what uprightness and energy 
and perseverance may perform. More- 
over —and besides”—he took breath 
after this word—‘“us three men, the 
afore-in-mentioned Tony Hoskins, and me, 
and Ephraim Bonithon, can’t abear to 
think of them seven shining and adorning 
beauties, your sweet maidens, God bless 
‘em! should not be housed in a nest 
worthy of such treasures. Then therefore 
and because” —another long breath — 
“if the creditors dare to sell that there 
house over your head, then we three — 
that is, Ephraim Bonithon, Tony Hoskins, 
and I, say —confound their eyes! And 
we'll buy the house and make it over to 
you, to repay us as you earn the money.” 
Then he drew a long breath and said 
“There!” and the other two drew the 
backs of their hands across their noses 
and grunted “ There!” 

Then suddenly, panting, in the doorway 
stood little Lettice, who cried: “ O father! 
come, come quick! Who do you think 
is come to Red Windows? The bishop 
and Mrs. Sellwood ; and they say they are 
old friends of yours; and want to see you 
and us all—and are asking after little 
Bessie. And,” after panting awhile, “the 
bishop has brought a to-day’s paper from 
Launceston, and he says it’s all a parcel 
of lies about the Duchy Bank; it’s the 
other bank, the name I don’t call to mind, 
is broken, and not the Duchy.” 

Then Richard Cable held out his hands 
and clasped and shook those of Ephraim 
Bonithon, William Tregurtha, and An- 
thony Hoskins, shook and squeezed them, 
but said nothing; yet, as he hurried away, 
his body shook, and his breast heaved 
convulsively, and sounds issued from his 
mouth, that made Tregurtha say: “ By 
George, he is pleased — how he is laugh- 
ing!” 

But Lettice, looking up in her father’s 
face as she ran at his side, asked: “ Papa, 
why are you crying?” 

Then he said ina choking voice: “ Run, 
Lettice —run after Mr. Corye, and tell 
him not to fail to send little Bessie and — 
her who is with Bessie, in his gig, to Red 
Windows to-morrow.” 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 
PIXY-LED. 


“ Looky’ here, Joshua,” said Mr. Jacob 
Corye, as his son was getting the trap 
ready on Thursday, in which to take Jose- 
phine and Bessie to St. Kerian. “As the 
Duchy Bank isn’t broke, you make your- 
self uncommon sweet to Mary Cable, and 
tell the father that I’m game to go on with 
Champagne Air Hotel. What a shock 
it gave me when I heard the news! and 
however it got about is a wonder. If 
folks tell news, why do they always twist 
it so as to stick in your ribs? I’ve heard 
one of the coastguard tell, who was in 
Burmah, how the natives there run amuck. 
They get a sword or a spike, or something 
onpleasant, and they run along as hard as 
a racer, skewering every one they meet 
with it. It be just the same in England 
with folks; if only they get hold of a 
nasty, sharp, spiky bit of news, they run 
amuck with that out of pure wickedness.” 

“ Father, the sky looks ugly.” 

“Yes; I reckon we shall have dirty 
weather; northern nannies,* maybe, drifts 
of storm and hail; but they’ll pass. What 
horse are you putting in?” 

* Dancing Jenny.” 

“Why Dancing Jenny? She cuts ca- 
pers in the shafts.” 

“You had Derby yesterday to ride over 
to St. Kerian on; and Dancing Jenny 
wants a run to take the tingle out of her 
toes.” 

“Tf you was going alone; but with two 
fragile bits o’ womankind, I should say 
put in Whiteface.” 

“Whiteface has no life in him. Leave 
me alone. Do you think I can’t drive? 
Why, you might set me to manage an 
Australian buck-jumper, and I’d do it.” 

His father shrugged his shoulders. 
“Well, put on a honey-face yourself to 
Mary Cable, mind you, now that the 
Duchy Bank is not broke. Get your 
mother to look at your face before you 
start, to see that it wears a proper amiable 
smile.” 

There was no parish or other road to 
St. Kerian from Pentargon, because Pen- 
targon was a bay, and not a village; and 
the road along the cliffs as far as where 
the artery of communication between St. 
Kerian and the coast entered it, nearly 
doubled the distance. As the crow flew, 
and as the track ran for foot-passengers 
and horsemen, the distance was seven 
miles; but this lay across moor and be- 


* A“northern nanny” is a cold storm of hail and 
wind from the north. 
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tween bogs, and only those who knew it 
could venture along it. The neighbor- 
hood was sparsely populated, and the 
traffic was small, except along the main 
turnpike roads. Near the coast, the slate 
rocks laden with carboniferous particles 
that give them a black color, rise abruptly, 
but much contorted, from the sea; they 
fall away inland, forming dips, in whic 
are swamps, where rise numerous affluents 
of the Tamar ; and beyond this boggy dis- 
trict extend granite ridges and moors in a 
chain, forming the spine of the Cornish 
peninsula. Such population as exists 
clusters in the valleys and by the sea; the 
moors are left to solitude and desolation. 
The short cut to St. Kerian lay across one 
of the sedgy, marshy basins in the slate, 
and then over a spur of granite moor, be- 
neath which nestled St. Kerian in verdure 
and sheiter from the sea-gales. 

Mr. Joshua Corye had no idea of going 
round by the road; the ugly look of the 
sky made him desirous of getting the 
journey over as quickly as possible; and 
Dancing Jenny would be less likely to cut 
her capers among ruts and swamps than 
on a broad macadamized highway. 

When the gig was ready, Dancing Jenny 
began to paw and spring and show the 
antics that gave her her name; and little 
Bessie was frightened, and shrank to the 
side of Josephine. 

“ Are you wise, Joshua,” said his father, 
“ putting Jenny in that cart? The shafts 
are too short for so big a mare.” 

“ She'll do,” answered Joshua; “ there’s 
no great weight behind.” 

“I’ve put in a keg of Magpie ale,” said 
the landlord. ‘ There’s a confirmation at 
St. Kerian to-morrow, and perhaps the 
bishop might like it. He was very partial 
to it, I mind, when he was here once 
before —that is, before ever he was a 
bishop.” 

“T didn’t reckon on that extra weight,” 
said Joshua; “I'll tighten the breeching 
another hole.” 

“You can’t do it,” answered his father ; 
“the buckle is at its furthest.” 

“ Then take out the keg of ale.” 

* It would nigh kill the bishop with dis- 
appointment. I know for sure he’s got 
this here confirmation at St. Kerian just 
to be near where he can taste Magpie ale. 
Who ever heard of one at that place be- 
fore? I knew by the look of his face, 
when he was here, that he never enjoyed 
himself so heartily as tasting Magpie ale ; 
and when he’d done, he was off like a long 
dog [greyhound] home to his missus, 
|t'other side of England, to tell her what 
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stuff we brewed down here. 
blowed if he ain’t brought his missus to | 
St. Kerian! What for? I ask. Does a| 
bishop want his missus to help him to 
confirm? I know better; he’s brought 
her into the neighborhood to taste the 
Magpie ale. And, by George ! they shall 
not be disappointed.’ 

The old innkeeper helped Josephine 
into the cart —a tax-cart, that was con- 
vertible in many ways, by ingenious ar- 
rangement of the seats — and then heaved 
up Bessie into Josephine’s arms. Bessie 
would sit between the driver and her 
nurse; or, if she were cramped in that 
way, on Josephine’s lap. Bessie was un- 
easy at the prancing of the mare, and 
looked timidly in Josephine’s face for 
reassurance. The latter smiled and ap- 
peared to be without alarm, and indeed 
she had been accustomed to ride and 
drive since she was a young girl, and was 
not afraid of a skittish horse. 

“ Now, then, you kangaroo!” shouted 
Joshua, standing up, leaning forward, and 
lashing into Jenny, who bounded away at 
the touch of the whip, docile, conscious, 
by the feel of the reins, that they were in 
the hands of one who understood her and 
would put up with no nonsense. 

“Tt’s a wonderful thing to consider,” 
said Joshua, “that there are men who 
can’t see the points ina horse. You show 
them a good beast and a bad one, and they 
can’t choose between them. It is like 
having no ear for music ; and not knowing 
whether a chord is in tune or not. Now, 
then! Jenny; none of your tricks ! — Fa- 
ther is rarely taken up with bullocks and 
heifers; so is Cable; and I don’t deny 
there’s money to be made out of them ; 
but so is there money to be made out of 
horses. Why should we not go in for 
horses here? To me, there’s something 
mean in always growing bullocks and 
heifers, there’s no science, no art, no in- 
terest about it. But a horse is another 
thing altogether. You can throw your 
soul into that. Do you know this way to 
St. Kerian, miss?” 

“* No,” answered Josephine. ‘“ When I 
came to the Magpie, I came along the 
road.” 

“ That’s a distance of twelve miles, or 
twelve and a half — two sides ofa triangle. 
I hope you're well provided against wet 
weather, miss? There’s a storm coming 
on, and we shall be out of all shelter on 
the moor.” 

“We have wraps,” answered Josephine. 

The wheels of the trap went noiselessly 
over turf, and occasionally bounced over a | 
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There were wheel-tracks 
here and there, and in some places boggy 


holes full of black water. The tracks 
radiated away in different directions — 
it was hard to say in which they most pre- 
dominated and indicated the existence of 
a way. 

“One might easily be pixy-led on the 
moors,” said Joshua, “and wander for 
days without finding a house. I’ve been 
pixy-led myself round a field. Father had 
in a fresh brew of Magpie ale, and I drank 
a good deal of it, and then went off to look 
after a gray I had at grass. The evening 
was dark; and after I had got into the 
meadow, I wandered round and about, and 
about and round for an hour, and could 
not find the gate. At last, when I was 
thoroughiy stupid and mad with vexation, 
1 stripped off my coat and turned it inside 
out, put it on again —and there was the 
gate before me! If ever you get pixy- 
led, mind and turn your jacket. I’ve 
heard it spoken of by the old people, often, 
but never heeded it till that evening, and 
then I proved it. Drat it! there comes 
the storm.” 

“ A roaring, blinding rush of icy wind, 
laden with hail, and rain as cold as hail, 
came past. It was so fierce, so loud, so 
stinging, that Dancing Jenny was fright- 
ened or angry, and leaped and backed from 
it, and then stood stock still. 

“Get along, you crocodile!” shouted 
Joshua, lashing at the mare. 

But a stubborn fit had come on Jenny. 
They were on an exposed moor, without 
rock or tree or hedge to break the force 
of the gale. The hail swept by them in 
sheets —it spun along the ground; it cut 
them as if the ice-particles were small- 
shot. To face the wird would have been 
impossible. It shook the cart, and threat- 
ened to throw it over. 

“By Jove!” said Joshua, “after 
father was right to ballast us with 
Magpie ale. There’s a dip yonder in the 
moor; we'll go down into that, and get 
under the lee of the hill. Go on, you 
blackguardess!” And raising his whip 
over his head, he lashed Jenny with all the 
force of his arm. The mare, alarmed at 
the roar and force of the storm, stung with 
the hail on her skin, then tender, as she 
had been clipped and singed the day be- 
fore, reared at the blow, and with a snort 
of anger, dashed away with the trap down 
the slope. Joshua put the whip between 
his teeth and held the reins with both 
hands; the decline became sharp, the 
wheels danced over the tufts of gorse, tore 
through brakes of heather, sprang into 
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the air over a node of quartz rock. “Just 
like an Australian buck-jumper,” laughed 
Joshua — then Jenny was floundering in a 
bog, and snap—something must have 
given way. What then ensued, neither 
Josephine nor Joshua nor Bessie remem- 
bered. They had a recollection of a ham- 
mering at the splashboard, of acrash ; and 
when Josephine collected her scattered 
senses, she, clinging to Bessie, and Bessie 
clinging to her, lay in the marsh, and 
Joshua some way off, motionless; and 
Dancing Jenny had kicked the gig to 
pieces, and was tearing away with the 
broken shafts dangling at her sides. But 
Josephine only caught one glimpse of her 
in a lull of the storm, and then down the 
moor gully rushed the hail and rain again, 
like water pouring out of a sluice in a 
canal lock. About her were thousands of 
white cotton-grass heads lying prostrate 
before the wind, shivering, bobbing, as 
though the whole surface were covered 
with froth from the sea, in flakes, or clots 
of snow. The cart was kicked to merest 
fragments —a wheel here, another with 
the axle there, the splashboard torn to 
shreds, the seat flung into the midst of 
the swamp, back-rail downwards, and the 
bottom and sides of the cart as though 
hacked to pieces with an axe for firewood. 
The breeching had given way, and the 
cart had touched the hocks of Jenny, 
driving the mare, already frightened, into 
a paroxysm of mad terror. 

Josephine’s first thought was for Bessie. 
The child was unhurt, though shaken; 
and when Josephine rose to her feet, she 
found that she also had been jarred by the 
fall, though no bones were broken or cuts 
inflicted. Her limbs trembled as with 
bitter cold, and a sickly faintness came 
over her, that prevented her from gather- 
ing together her wits and deciding what 
was to be done in the emergency. The 
effort to stand against the wind and hail 
was more than she could make, and she 
sank to her knees. “Lie still,’’ she said 
to Bessie, and drew her shaw! over the 
child, to shelter her from the icy blast and 
needie-pricking hail. Even kneeling, with 
her side to the wind, she had hard ado to 
keep herself from being blown over, and 
she held to some rushes for support that 
were tufted with a coarse flower. The 
gale spent itself, at allevents momentarily, 
and the driving hail seemed to be lifted as 
a muslin veil, and beneath it Josephine 
could see Joshua lying motionless, as she 
had seen him in the first moment of re- 
turning consciousness. 

“Will you remain here, Bessie, whilst 
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I go to poor Mr. Joshua? He is hurt 
badly.” The child gave a sign of con- 
sent; and Josephine, half standing, half 
kneeling, staggered along to the prostrate 
man. He was unconscious; he had fallen 
on hard ground, not in the marsh. No 
blood flowed; therefore he had not been 
cut; but she was unable to guess the ex- 
tent of his injuries. The hail was over 
his face, thawing with the rain into long 
trickles; his waistcoat, arms, and legs 
were capped with an incrustation of ice. 

What was to be done? She could not 
leave him. She could not leave Bessie to 
run for aid. She did not know whence 
aid was obtainable. The utmost she 
could do was to get the cushions of the 
gig and lay one under his head. Then 
she went back to Bessie. 

“My darling,” she said, “can you 
walk?” 

“Yes; but not far.” 

“We must do our best. The worst of 
the hailstorm is over. Come with me; 
we must find some men who can remove 
Mr. Joshua.” 

“ But where are they to be found?” 

Josephine considered for a moment, 
standing with her back to the wind, with 
her hand to her head. She could not go 
down the valley, becouse it seemed to be 
nothing but a wide-spreading swamp. To 
return over the way she had come would 
be to face the tearing wind, and would be 
ineffectual, because in coming so far they 
had not passed a house. The only chance 
of meeting with human beings was in go- 
ing forward. Bessie must come with her. 
She could not leave the child to shiver in 
the cold beside the prostrate man, who 
might, for all she knew, be a corpse. So 
she took Bessie’s hand, and encouraged 
her to step out bravely. The child was 
frightened, cold, shaken by the fall; but 
she had a stout heart, and promised to 
walk and keep up as much as she was 
able. 

She returned up the slope, following 
the wheel-tracks the trap had made in the 
spongy soil to where it had diverged from 
a direct course. Then she followed what 
she believed to be the traces of former 
traffic, in the presumed direction of St. 
Kerian. She looked about her. On all 
sides where she could see, where the pas- 
sage of the storm had not made a blot 
over sky and horizon, was undulating 
moor, with here and there a hump of 
granite standing up through the moss and 
turf. Not asign of the horse; nota trace 
of human industry. The curlews were 
screaming, and a flight of gulls overhead 
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winged their way inland. Here and there 
some sheep stood, clustered on the lee 
side of a granite block. 

“ Halloo there !” 

Before Josephine had seen a man, she 
was startled by his salutation. Now she 
saw him, cowering against a piece of 
rock, gray-habited, of the color of the 
stone. 

She went to him at once. “There has 
been an accident. Only a few yards 
away, down that hollow, a man has been 
thrown from his gig and hurt. He is in- 
sensible. Mr. Joshua Corye — I dare say 
you know him.” 

“ What ! — of the Magpie?” 

“ Yes, of the Magpie.” 

“T know him. Is he killed?” 

“TI do not know. Do go at once to 
him.” , 

“| must get help. Where is it?” 

She indicated the exact spot. “I will 
go with you and show you.” 

“No,” said the shepherd; “you go on 
with the child to my cot. You can’t miss 
it. Keep right forward; and when you 
come to the Long Man 2 

“The Long Man?” 

“ Ay, the Long Man—turn sharp to 
the right, and a hundred paces off you'll 
find some peat-works; skirt them, and 
you'll come on my cabin. There’s a turf 
fire in it. Warm yourself and the child, 
till we’ve got Mr. Joshua right. I must 
go after help, and may be some time 
away.” 

“ But —the Long Man?” 

“ Of course — you know the Long Man 
of Carnvean. Every fool knows that. 
Turn to the right at the Long Man— 
you can't fail. A blind jackass would find 
the way.” Then the shepherd strode 
away in quest of help. 

That man was the Cornish for stone, 
and that the Long Man was a stone pil- 
lar, a rude primeval granite obelisk, never 
for a moment occurred to Josephine. 
She supposed that the shepherd pointed 
out the way to a fellow-shepherd who 
would give her the requisite directions, if 
she forgot those already communicated. 
So she went on, holding Bessie’s hand, in 
the course pointed out by the shepherd. 
Whether she came to the monolith or 
not, she did not remember afterwards ; 
she was not looking out for one, but for 
a tall shepherd, and she was not at that 
moment possessed with keen enthusiasm 
for pre-historic antiquities. 





feeling Bessie dragging more and more at 
her hand, till the little girl burst into a 
flood of tears. 





“ What is the matter, Bessie dear?” 

“TI cannot go another step— my back 
hurts me.” 

Josephine stood still. What was to be 
done now? “The distance cannot be 
great. We shall find the long man soon, 
and he will carry you. Stay! Will you 
let me take you in my arms? There! 
throw your arms round my neck and cling 
tightly ; lay your head on my shoulder, and 
I will carry you. It is not for far. We 
are sure to come to the tall shepherd ina 
minute.” 

But no man was visible, tall or short. 
Josephine’s knees gave way under the 
weight. She was not strong, and was her- 
self tired and bruised and shaken, and was 
ill suited to carry an additional burden to 
her own weary body. Then, suddenly, 
they were wrapped in dense mist ; it came 
rolling down on them like a solid wall 
of white wool; and in a moment they 
were enveloped, and could not see two 
paces before them. With the descent of 
the vapor, every idea of direction was 
swept away. No distance could be seen 
on any side, no sky, only a little circle of 
earth, and that through a drift of whirling 
watery particles. The sense first pro- 
duced was one of suffocation, then of chill 
penetrating to the marrow. 

“ Bessie,” said Josephine, “I do not 
know where to go whilst this fog lasts. I 
will lay the rug on the ground and wrap 
you round in it, and wait.” 

The child was too frightened and weary 
to object. Josephine wrapped her round 
and laid her on the wet moss, and then 
threw herself down beside her. It was 
impossible for her to find her way. She 
would only over-exert herself and fall 
fainting with her load, if she tried to go 
on. There was nothing for her to do but 
wait. The ground was frosted with hail- 
stones that showed no token of melting. 
The earth was black as soot, peaty, full 
of water, that oozed up under their weight 
— black water, smelling of bog. A stunt- 
ed growth of whortleberry grew over it, 
and rushes; every blade of vegetation 
dripped with water, where not weighed 
down with hailstones cemented together. 
The mist penetrated everywhere ; nothing 
could keep it out. Josephine was wet to 
the skin; her hands were numbed and 
aching with cold; her teeth chattered. 
She rose. 

“ My dear Bessie,” she said, “we must 
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|of the fog dispersing. If I could only 
|make out the direction of the wind, it 
|would be some guide. Nothing can be 














worse than this. Let us make a push on. 
Now I will try to carry you on my back. 
I can manage that better than in my arms, 
at least it will be a change.” 

So they struggled on. Josephine was 
warmed by the exertion; but she soon 
felt that her strength was not equal to 
more ; and she halted, with shaking knees, 
and looked about her. 

Then Bessie uttered a cry of terror. 
What was it? Through the vapor loomed 
a gigantic figure, huge as an elephant. It 
moved —and in another moment Bessie 
and her bearer saw a sheep run past 
them. The fog had marvellous powers 
+ ar objects seen through its 
veil. 

“There—there is the cabin!” ex- 
claimed Josephine, and hurried forward 
— to disappointment. She found a huge 
pile of granite rocks, weathered into lay- 
ers like strata of aqueous deposits, moss- 
covered, split into fragments vertically, 
and with fallen masses, iike tables thrown 
over and leaning on one another. At all 
events, some shelter was to be had among 
these rocks, and Josephine scrambled into 
a cleft, and took Bessie on her lap and 
laid her head on her bosom. Her bosom 
was wet, but it was warm. The little 
girl moaned, but did not speak. Jose- 
phine looked at her face. The eyes were 
closed. ‘Bessie, dear?” Then the eyes 
opened, and shut wearily again. 

Josephine sat in the rocky cleft and 
looked out. The mist drove by like smoke, 
smoke thick as though the moor were on 
fire, and the mist had a peaty smell. 
Where she was, Josephine did not know 
in the least. Lest she should have gone 
along westward and strayed far from St. 
Kerian, farther than when she started, was 
her fear. 

The day was closing in, and closing 
rapidly. She had a watch, and looked at 
it, but found that it had stopped when she 
was thrown from the gig. She was too 
tired to speak to Bessie. She could not 
give her hopes, for she could not frame 
them herself. If the shepherd came to 
his hut and found that she wasn’t there, 
he would look for her; but where was he 
to look? How to find her in such a va- 
por? She had been hot with carrying 
Bessie ; now, again, she was cold, bitterly 
cold, and cramp came in her feet and 
arms. She tried to move; but Bessie 
uttered a fretful cry, and Josephine, on 
looking at her, found that she had fallen 
asleep. She sat on, leaning back on the 
rock, looking out with stagnant mind at 
the driving fog, shuddering convulsively 
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at intervals with cold and exhaustion, 
listening to the sob and wail of the wet 
wind that played about the rocks and blew 
through its crevices. The ground fell 
away below the rocks rapidly, but whither 
she did not know, and conjectured into 
a “clatter” —that is, a ruin of granite 
masses difficult to thread in open day, 
impossible in fog and dusk. With every 
wave of vapor a fresh fold of darkness 
came on. Night was setting in rapidly. 

Many hours had elapsed since either 
Josephine or the child had eaten any- 
thing. Bessie fortunately slept. Jose- 
phine was not hungry, but faint. She 
ached in every limb. So great was her 
exhaustion, that she had difficulty in keep- 
ing her senses from sliding away into 
unconsciousness. The cold weighed on 
her like a crown of ice, and she had to 
summon all her resolution not to fall 
asleep or faint—she knew not which 
would ensue. 

What would happen if they spent the 
night on the moor? Would they be alive 
by morning? For herself, she did not 
care. All her concern was for Bessie, 
who was intrusted to her, and for whom 
she felt herself responsible. She had 
sinned against Richard Cable so heavily, 
that if she failed to keep safe and restore 
sound to him his dear little child, the 
chance of his forgiving her would be gone 
forever. Then she remembered how that 
often when at St. Kerian she had seen 
the moor covered with cloud when the air 
was clear in the valley. The only pros- 
pect of life lay in escape from the vapor, 
and the only possibility of doing that was 
to descend from the moor. 

She was so spent with cold and hun- 
ger and weariness, that she was obliged 
to do battle with herself before she could 
muster resolution to rise and recommence 
her wanderings. Her joints were so stiff 
that she cried with pain as she got out 
of her sitting posture, in which she had, 
as it were, hardened; she hardly knew if 
Bessie were awake or asleep, she was so 
silent. Round her neck, Josephine had 
tied Richard’s blue handkerchief, as a 
protection from the cold, and it hung 
down in a point behind. She had laid 
Bessie on the ground before her, between 
her and the entrance to the rift. She 
knelt up, and unknotted the kerchief. 

“I have been pixy-led,” she said, and 
sobbed with cold as she spoke; “I will 
turn the kerchief.” She held it out above 
her head, unfolded it, gave it a toss and 
reversed it, and replaced it about her 
shoulders, At that moment the cloud-veil 
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parted before the rocks, and through the 
falling night she looked down as into a 
lower world, and in the blackness of a 
valley that seemed without bottom, saw a 
twinkle of many points of light. “One 
— two — three — four — five — six — sev- 
en!” She uttered a gasp of relief —she 
could not cry. “ Bessie! dearest! Red 
Windows.” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NOTES BY A NATURALIST. 


HOW I BECAME ONE. 


My home as a boy was in a quaint old 
fishing village close to the edge of the 
north-Kent marshes. The place had an 
odd, irregular look; one would think its 
inhabitants had begun building from the 
shore up inland to a certain point, and 
then come back and finished along the 
water’s edge. The top rooms of the 
houses generally projected over the pave- 
ment, with queer gables which were orna- 
mented with grotesque figures. By the 
water stood old mills, warehouses, and 
shipyards, all having a decayed look. 
That business of some kind had once 
been carried on there the old wharves and 
fine houses showed, but when that was no 
one about the place in my time knew. It 
was entirely isolated from any other town 
or village. Railroads and steamboats 
were things known only by name to the 
general community. The odor of fish 
pervaded the place; whichever way you 
went, inland, or along shore, you saw fish 
not only outside but in the houses as well. 
To this day itis no favorite diet of mine. 
It is sometimes possible to have too much 
of a good thing. Nearly all the people 
got their living on the water. Poor they 
were, but a contented lot, and, as this 
world runs, honest. Now and again it 
would be gently hinted that they smuggled 
— who can say? the virtuous have ene- 
mies; they, perhaps, had theirs. One 
thing I can testify; if at any time a little 
medicine was needed, it was sure to come 
out of a very short-necked, dark-green 
bottle, holding more than a pint, and that 
medicine was certainly made in Holland. 
The fishermen and their lads passed our 
house on their way to and from their 
fishing-boats which lay at anchor below in 
the marshes. On the return journey they 
were sure to have something in the shape 
of fish or wild fowl—for you would find 
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hobby. When they found out this, they 
never passed the door without showing 
“the boy” what they had got. To this 
day that is my title with the few that are 
left who knew me as achild. Many were 
the questions I asked them about bird and 
fish. I iried to draw on my slate a dead 
curlew they had shown me one evening, 
The next time the net was brought and 
opened for me to look at I showed them 
my curlew. From that time dates my 
roaming in the marshes where the birds 
lived. I never rested until the kind-heart- 
ed fisher-lads had taken me with them to 
see for myself the birds they talked about. 
Fortunately for me I could read well as a 
child, and any book I saw that contained 
animals or birds I read if I could possibly 
getatit. Very limited, however, were the 
publications of those days —at least, for 
the general public; the children now have 
books that you could not possibly have 
bought then for any money; they did not 
exist. 

I was often missed at home; no one 

knew where I went, and many were the 
reproofs that I drew upon myself — some 
of them very forcible ones — for coming 
home in the pickle I did. At last they let 
me have my run; the only question asked 
would be, “ Are you going in the marshes 
or into the creek?” Many a time have 
those fishermen brought me home on their 
shoulders, giving me a string of goggle- 
eyed flounders or other booty to take in- 
doors, saying, “ Tell ’em you’ve bin with 
us.” 
Before long I knew where to look for 
the birds, and could mimic their cries; 
the shriek of the curlew and his mournful 
whistle; the pewit (Vanellus cristatus), 
and the note of the stone curlew (@dicne- 
mus crepitans), or thickknee —called in 
the marshes the king of the curlews. 
Placing the fingers in the mouth and whis- 
tling as the boys do in the street gives 
one of the bird’s cries. I had plenty of 
room to move about, and no one interfered 
with me or the birds. It was not neces- 
sary. The Bird Preservation Act was not 
thought about at that time. The plover’s 
eggs were left for the bird to hatch, and if 
the young were seen they might be picked 
up just to look at and be let go again. 
Bird and egg collectors had not reached 
our neighborhood. 

The miles of marshland teemed with 
bird life. When the gun was used it was 
for the wild fowl proper — geese, duck, 
widgeon, teal; but the waders that gave 
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fishermen meant money. When they fired 
ata bird they shot at something that would 
do for dinner, Fish may give you intel- 
lectual power, so some learned men say; 
I know for a fact over-much fish diet does 
not put thuch power into the body, and 
continued for any time it is a delusion. 

The wild lands reclaimed in times past, 
foot by foot, here from the sea would be 
again under water but for the sea-wall 
which runs mile after mile, and looks just 
like a railway embankment — very broad 
at the bottom and narrow on the top, 
where there is just room for one person to 
walk comfortably. Well do I remember 
the time when the sea broke over it like a 
waterfall. The men had some trouble 
with their cattle then. 

I have watched the life on the marshes 
at all hours of day and night; in the early 
morning, when the mist rolled over the 
lands and the scattered poplars and stunted 
willows took strange shapes, while the 
red hares flicked the wet off their hind 
feet as they sat on the mole-hillocks; at 
midday, when the gulls left the sea to 
come to the shallow marsh pools to bathe 
and rest—a pretty sight. Mixed with 
them you would see the pewits and red- 
legged sandpipers (Scolopax calidris) ; 
you would hear them too—the cackle of 
the gulls, the “ pewit-pewit ” of the green 
plover, and the scream of the redshank. 

In the evening flight after flight of star- 
lings made their way over the flats to meet 
in one vast host, in order to go through 
their drill before settling for the night in 
the reeds. They rose up and sank down 
again, turned and twisted as one bird; 
sang their evening hymn, with chatter and 
whistle, rush and roar of wings; while 
from the beach sounded the wailing scream 
of the curlew. 

The marsh lands are bare, with the ex- 
ception of the rich green grass; and you 
would not find water-lilies, only reeds and 
a sort of short flag in the dykes which 
intersect them in all directions, and which 
are inhabited by large eels in great num- 
bers. In search of the reed-wren’s nest I 
got into mud as well as water. 

At one particular hour of the afternoon 
in summer — between five and six o’clock 
—the marshes shone in a golden light 





which tinted all things far and near — just 
such a tone Cuyp gave to his marsh | 
scenes ; and, to complete the picture, one | 
saw the men-of-war, frigates, and sloops | 
off the mouth of the Medway in the dis- | 
tance. Turner visited our marshes and | 
painted some of his famous pictures from 
what he saw there: to wit, “ Stangate 
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Creek,” “Shrimping Sands,” and “Off 
Sheerness.” 

On the seaward side of the wall, a strip 
‘of land ran, about one hundred yards in 
width from the water’s edge when the tide 
was out—called the Saltings. It was 
covered with a tough, low shrub having 
grey-green leaves, Sue@da— “ sea-blite,” 
they named it — with coarse, wiry grass, 
and the sea-pink ; and this was cut up with 
runs and hollows caused by the rush of 
the tide. In these, birds would come to 
feed ; my fisher friends moored their boats 
near the spot, and if they thought a bird 
would please me it was sure to be got for 
“the boy.” One day a lad made a sign to 
me; I knew what it meant, and followed 
him to his home. Opening the door, he 
pointed to something in a corner, saying, 
“ There, mind he don’t nip ye!” 

It was a black-backed gull (Larus mari- 
nus), one of the largest of his kind, quite 
capable, if I had given him the chance, of 
wrenching one of my small fingers off. 

“Father’s just winged him; he ain’t 
hurt you? Come an’ draw his pictur.” 

I did draw its picture, to his great sat- 
isfaction, if not to my own, and made him 
a present of it. 

One day I was missing, for early in the 
morning a lad had whispered to me, “ Fa- 
ther’s boat will come in on the next tide; 
he’s bin away all the week on the fishing- 
ground. Goin’ to meet him, ain’t ’ee, 
eh?” 

In the evening something was seen 
moving up the street in front of the fisher- 
men covered with wings. What it was 
the folks could not at first make out. 
Coming a little nearer some one shouted, 
“It’s the boy with his birds!” 

The boy went to bed that night in a re- 
flective mood ; for he had been corrected 
in the very forcible manner before hinted 
at. The next day found him in the creek 
with a fork tied on to a stick, spearing 
flounders and catching crabs. The creek 
was wide, and very shallow when the tide 
was out; not more than a foot in depth, 
and the water clear. When the tide was 
in there was twenty feet of water in the 
middle. 

In our small village each one knew the 
other; my companions at times were what 
the present more refined state of society 
might term “doubtful.” They lived by 
the gun. But they were good to me. 
Many a time have I been with them over 
the Saltings, close to heel, ready to drop 
or crawl at a motion when the water spaniel 
got the scent of fowl. Sure shots and 
true field-naturalists, they knew them all, 
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and where to find them. I owe my early 
insight into bird life to these men, and to 
an inborn love of all living creatures. 
Coming past the long shallow pools my 
companion would point out the various 
waders, their bodies reflected in the clear 
water by the light of the setting sun, and 
the tern, with his shuttlecock flight, catch- 
ing insects and small fish. On one strip 
of beach I have watched the dotterels 
(Charadrius hiaticula) for hours; they 
nested there —if the spot on the shingle 
where they laid their eggs could be called 
a nest. 

The man with whom I went out oftenest 
told me of a struggle he once had with a 
great sea-eagle that was shot in the wing 
on the rabbit-links in the marsh, just 
enough to prevent his rising. Many a 
time have I gazed on that bird ; they made 
no fuss over him, he was not the first of 
his kind which had visited our shore. 

I remember well the day one of my 
school companions, not much more than a 
boy, went out with a borrowed boat and a 
gun, and shot a wild swan —a fine hooper 
— dead with the first shot, on a rising 
tide. 

Wandering over the marshes, wading 
in the creek, exploring the reed-beds and 
swamps, together with having the run of 
the seashore, will go a long way in giving 
a boy an amount of self-reliance which 
may be of use to him in the future. Some 
kind friend sent me a box of water-colors, 
paper, and brushes, and a good lead-pencil 
—a precious gift to me, and a source of 
joy to my companions, the fisher-lads. 

They said the boy could make them 
“real good picturs ” now, colored “ nat- 
eral as life.” They knew nothing better 
in the way of art, and I no greater pleas- 
ure than to reproduce in my rough fashion 
the creatures that were a_never-failing 
interest to me; so we were all satisfied. 

A good mile from our village stands the 
grand old parish church, with its massive 
square tower built of flint stones, a prom- 
inent object, which can be seen from far 
over the water. The churchyard is full of 
fine old walnut-trees ; it looks more like a 
wood than a burial-ground, and it has 
enough room wherein to bury the dead of 
twenty parishes. The interior of the 
church is beautiful; arches supported on 
pillars rise to the roof in the centre and 
side aisles. The windows of rare old 
stained glass throw many varied tints on 
wall and pavement, in which are slabs 
inlaid with beautiful brasses of a bygone 
day — of knight and lady, with hound at 
foot and hawk on wrist. Suits of armor 
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hang from the walls. The ends of the 
farmers’ stalls are carved in odd and fa- 
miliar devices, a fox and goose, a pig ina 
sitting posture, and others equally comic 
and grotesque. The pews in which we 
sat were so high-backed that you could 
not see the occupants of the next one to 
own without standing up. Why so 
arge a church should have been built 
where so few people were, no one knew. 
To solve that question one would have 
to go many generations back. Like the 
other churches on the coast, it fronted 
the sea, Many a fisherman has rejoiced 
at hearing the chimes ring out over the 
water on a Sunday morning, whilst his 
boat was making the harbor tide. 

In that same church as a boy I gotina 
pretty pickle. We all went there, rich 
and poor. There was no organ in it in 
my days. The mixed choir sang, accom- 
panied by clarionet, viol, and oboe, and 
real good old-fashioned singing it was. 
In the same pew with me and my folks 
sat a shoemaker, a little man, who came 
in a swallow-tailed brown coat and a stiff 
stand-up collar reaching to his ears, knee- 
breeches, worsted stockings, and low 
shoes. He took snuff, and what a nose 
he had wherein to put it! He got the 
nickname of “ Grunter,” because he went 
to sleep in church as a rule, and snored. 
Never shall I forget one particular Sun- 
day afternoon. About the middle of the 
service two starlings had come in and 
perched on one of the pillars, where they 
had whistled and chattered their loudest, 
but no notice had been taken of so com- 
mon an event as that. But later on the 
Grunter fellasleep. From hard breathing 
the sounds in his corner gradually in- 
creased until they became pig-like grunts 
and whines, whilst his nose went working 
and twisting like a mole’s. 

I saw a head rise up from the next pew, 
and a strong hand grasped the Grunter’s 
collar. One good shake, and then the shoe- 
maker’s voice was raised loudly, ‘ Forev- 
ermore,amen. Eh! What!” 

Forgetting the solemnity of the place 
and time, I burst out in a perfect yell of 
laughter, which some kind soul smoth- 
ered as soon as he could by cramming his 
silk pocket-handkerchief into my mouth. 
Then they ungently led me out. Oh 
dear ! 

When I was about twenty years of age, 
domestic changes caused me to leave my 
old marshland home. I parted with my 
old companions and kind friends with 
sorrow. Just as I was going a hamper 
was brought for me. It was a parting 
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gift, and contained water-birds and wad- 
ers, beautiful creatures captured by the 
fishermen and their lads, as a last gift to 
“ the boy,” as they still called me. 


A WINTER’S DAY IN THE MARSHES. 


SOME time after I had settled in Sur- 
rey | revisited my old marshland home. 
Such a welcome I received from my boy- 
hood’s friends as does me good to think 
about. 

Shooting was the order of the day; and 
I knew how to use a duck-gun. If I live 
to be very old, I think I shall never for- 
get the sight of the marshes as they looked 
in that unusually severe winter time. For 
mile upon mile the grass, hedges, dykes, 
and reed-beds were covered with snow 
frozen hard on the surface. So deep it 
lay that it formed an unbroken plain, and 
it was impossible to tell what you were 
walking over. The fowl, driven off the 
water by the fierce north-easters, sought 
the shelter of the creek, where great 
masses of ice were crunching together ; 
wild duck, golden-eye, widgeon, and teal, 
with the divers —all tamed by the frost, 
so that you could get within shooting dis- 
tance of them. The dunlins (77izga va- 
riabilis) flew in clouds over the flats. A 
splendid sight they were, glittering in the 
sun like silver at one moment, the next 
becoming invisible as they turned in their 
flight. The birds were of little use for 
eating ; they were poor as poverty itself, 
almost starved. Tons of good fresh fish 
were used as manure on the fields ; there 
was no market for them. They were 
placed in heaps of about a bushel each at 
given distances, all over the land. The 
gulls soon found it out, and the food they 
could not get on the water they got on 
the shore. Black-backed gulls, grey, com- 
mon, and black-headed gulls, came with 
the hooded crows, and fought, gorged, and 
cackled all day long. 

The vegetable-feeding wild geese, wari- 
est of birds, flew overhead with slow, flap- 
ping flight ; they were hardly worth shoot- 
ing; the mud froze on the flats as the 
ebbing tide left them, so that the sea-grass 
and other marine plants were not available 
for food. The curlews, mere frames cov- 
ered with feathers, shrieked and wailed 
continuously. Such was bird life on the 
marsh during this terrible winter by day. 
A hard blue sky formed a background to 
the long glittering plain. 

By night the scene was grand and 
weird; the sky deep blue, the wild fowl 
uttering call notes, as they passed and 
repassed over the stretch of marshland 
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all white and level, on their way to their 
feeding-grounds. Now and again came 
the subdued quack of the wild duck at the 
report of the gun and the fall of his mate, 
mingled with the whistling of the widgeon 
and the scape-scape-scape of snipes on 
the wing; and last, not least, the hoarse 
cry of the hungry heron. 

All at once, yet far off, a cry comes over 
the flats, as though from a pack of hounds 
in full cry in the air. Grasping my arm, 
my companion, a grey-haired old man, 
says, “ Do yo hear that, boy?” 

Yes, I hear. Nearer and nearer it 
comes; and now is heard the rush of 
many wings with strange, unearthly yelp 
and bark. The sounds pass over us and 
then die away in the distance. 

“Let the fowl be for to-night, and we 
will get home; there’s bad luck about 
when the hell hounds are on the hunt ;* 
= know what took place here? They 
1eard them then; we are standing on the 
very spot; let us move.” 

And the old man drags me on in ner- 
vous haste. 

I knew the story well. A father and 
his son—I knew them both—had gone 
down for the night shooting. The son, 
unknown to his father, moved from his 
standing-place. Taking the worsted ball 
on his boy’s cap for the head of a bird, in 
the dim, uncertain light, the man fired 
and killed him. And there, where we 
stood and listened to the cry of the air- 
hounds, above all the cry and clang of 
wild fowl, the father’s terrible cry of ag- 
ony rang out, “ My son, oh my son!” 

The next morning found me in my old 
haunts again. A hard blue sky was over- 
head, without a vestige of cloud ;. the wind 
blowing bitter keen from the east, and the 
marshes covered with frozen snow, so 
deep in many places that few travellers 
would dare venture out there ; but I want- 
ed birds as specimens, and the long-con- 
tinued cold had made them tame. 

The tide is running up,.and the birds 
are on flight from place to: place. There 
are very treacherous traps for the unwary 
in the Saltings — that meadow-like space 
left between the salt water and the sea- 
wall. To look at it you: would think it 
easy travelling; but the thick. growth of 
the sea-blite and coarse grass. and rush 
conceal the runs and dykes made by the 
rush of the tide, some of which lead to 


* The strange cries heard in the air, I have no doubt, 
proceeded from a mixed flight of white-fronted and 
barnacie geese (A ser bernicia), rare visitors on that 
part of the coast. During that fearful winter birds of 
a feather did not at all times keep to their own com- 
pany. 
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the sluice-gates in the sea-wall. The | 
force of the tide opens these in flowing 
up, and fills all the dykes; when the ebb | 
takes place the gates close again. Four, 
five to eight feet in depth these runs and 
dykes are; only a marshman can go safely 
over these places. 

Nothing is to be seen yet but a few 
hooded crows on the prowl. It is no use 
to think of shooting the Saltings just now, 
so we turn into the marsh to look about 
for a bit; and the curlews (Vumenius ar- 
guata) screaming will let us know when 
the tide has turned. What a long, dreary 
space it is, covered with glittering snow! 
Here and there the reeds and flags along 
the dykes have been bowed right over, 
and form a rough kind of tunneling roofed 
with snow. It is not of the least use to 
exercise caution, for the crunch, crunch of 
the foot tells its tale. But the cold is 
fearful, and a bird will not leave shelter if 
he can possibly help it; so we tramp on 
in the hope of a chance shot. 

A dark patch shows on the snow ; reach- 
ing it we find it is a marsh spring not 
frozen. Here and there you come upon 
such ; ‘also the footprints of the heron, for 
the snow is soft round the margins of 
these springs. There are no signs of the 
web-footed or hen-footed fowl here; only 
the heron is about. 

The other birds do not like him; for 
he is always hungry, and his stomach is 
very accommodating. Near some pollard 
willows some sitarved-out nieldfares are 
bunched up. They utter a feeble “ chuck ” 
at times; their feathers are puffed out, 
making them look twice their natural size. 
A gull comes flapping over on the hunt, 
for a dead or wounded bird is a nice meal | 
for him. 
with a scape-scape-scape up springs a snipe 
with that twist-and-turn-about flight pecul- 
iar to himself and his relatives. He is 
not fired at, for if there are any fowl in 
hiding anywhere in his line of flight that 
cry will move them. It has done SO; 
three mallards rise from a dyke ; they are 
low down and fly straight to where I am 
standing by the willows ; three in a line, 
their green heads glistening in the sun, 
and the red brown of their breasts show- 
ing distinctly. They are near enough 
now, I 
“Bang!” “Quack, quack;’’ a twist and 
turn of their necks and bodies tells that 
they have been hit, but neither bird falls. 
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It serves one right, for it is almost useless 


firing at fowl coming right at you; the 
breast feathers are so thick. It is a warn- 
ing to resist temptation for the future. 


From a bunch of dead flags, | 


think, two of them at any rate. | 
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| As we near the Saltings something springs 
| from a patch of dead flag, which we shoot, 
and it proves to bea fine specimen of the 
|short-eared owl (Strix brachyotos), or 
* woodcock owl” of the marshman. His 
light body and hawk-like flight often lead 
folks to take him for some other bird. 
He hunts by day as well as in the even- 
ing; any hen-footed fowl, not too big for 
him, is his prey. The shore shooters 
know him well; they see him, just as the 
light begins to fade, come skimming over 
the flats, now high up, the next moment 
close to the ground, All at once he stops, 
and fans with his wings like a kestrel over 
a tuft of rushes. That fanning of the 
wings is remarkable; it causes a current 
of air, much stronger than any one would 
imagine, which rattles and stirs the “7 
rushes, so that any creature that has shel- 
tered there comes out and the owl gets it. 
His near relative, the long-eared owl, has 
the same tactics on the heaths and com- 
mons which are his hunting-ground. He 
makes the leaves and twigs rattle with the 
fanning of his wings in the same way. 
They do not eat all that they catch at the 
time, but hide it till wanted, and the con- 
tents of their larder would surprise many 
people. 

As we near the sea-wall something 
shoots over it: a male sparrow-hawk, in 
full plumage —a fine little fellow. We 
crouch down in between the hillocks and 
observe his movements; the bird he was 
after has taken cover. After a sharp turn 
or two he settles on a clod of broken-up 
turf —a perfect study; if you had not 
seen him perch you might pass close, and 
not notice him. That tuft of grey sea- 
blite matches his grey back, and a stem 
of broken bulrush, reddish-yellow, tallies 
with the hue of his barred breast. To 
all intents and purposes he is invisible. 
There is a quick movement, for he has just 
caught sight of what he had lost for a 
time ; one ~ rapid motion of the head and 
neck, and the hawk is on the wing. A 
| little * cheep!” and you see him fly” past 
witha > pipit (Anthus pratensis) in his 
| claws. e do not stay to fire at him now, 
|for the pi th are heard crying, a sure 
sign that the tide has turned. The wind 
has changed, too, from east to north-east, 
and blows against the tide, sending the 
salt-drift driving over the flats, and making 
the eyes run; a blinding salt-drift is not 
pleasant any way. 

Gaining the foot of the sea-wall, we 
crouch down for shelter, and listen for the 
notes of the fowl, driven by the fierce wind 
off the open sea to seek harbor in the bays 
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and creeks. The curlews are heard above 
all the rest; then comes the screaming of 
the red-shanks, the cackle of gulls, and the 
cry of tern (Sterna hirundo); all combined 
with the peculiar chatter of thousands of 
dunlins or oxbirds (7ringa variadilis). 
The fowl are coming up with the wind, so, 
crawling up the bank, we peep very cau- 
tiously out over the Saltings and down the 
creek, The whole place is alive with hen 
and web-footed fow!; about a mile away 
a line of birds is to be seen coming over 
from the opposite shore; we get quickly 
back to the bottom of the wall and wait for 
them. The whistle of their wings is first 
heard, and then we can distinguish them. 
Widgeon they are, the feathers underneath 
shine like white satin. Picking out the 
leader as he passes by, and aiming a yard 
in front, we bring him down with a thud, 
dead. And now the fowl are on the Salt- 
ings; their scream, chatter, quack, and 
whistle ail mixed up together, while from 
the other side of the water comes the 
sound of the heavy duck-guns hard at 
work, We slip over the wall, and begin 
to crawl on hands and knees to the fowl 
feeding on the very edge of the ebb-tide. 
Curlews are not to be thought of; they 
know exactly how far a gun will reach, 
and keep just the right distance out of 
harm’s way. Besides, they post one of 
their number for sentry duty. The red- 
shanks are nearly as bad, for they kick up 
a noise and let all the other birds know 
that something is crawling along. 

A winged curlew, when he runs scream- 
ing and wailing over the ooze, will disturb 
all the birds for a mile or more. Strange 
to say, they do not fear the fishing-boats, 
and, concealed from sight by the nets, the 
men kill them from the deck as they feed 
on the edge of the tide. If one drops on 
the water and goes off with the tide, they 
have him, for a skiff with oars in her is 
always in tow. Inthe autumn the curlews 
visit the turnip-fields in quest of snails, 
worms, and slugs. One of my old friends 
has frequently shot them before his point- 
ers, as well as the thickknee, or stone 
curlew. A large flock of dunlins have set- 
tled on the edge of a pool left by the tide, 
and look pretty little creatures as they run 
nimbly about, picking up the small things 
it has left behind it ; a few more yards and 
they will be near enough to hit, but just 
as the gun is raised to my shoulder, and 
my finger touches the trigger, 1 feel my- 
self very gently sinking. The water has 
undermined the frozen snow and let me 
through. The hole forms a hiding-place, 
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ing myself together, I look first to see that 
my gun is right, and fire. Five dunlins 
and three sanderlings (Arenaria calidris) 
to the shot, while one bird flies out to the 
water’s edge anddrops. He is not allowed 
to stop there long, for a grey gull drops 
down by the side of the bird and swallows 
him whole. These gulls are continually 
beating up and down on the ebb and flow; 
their bills can dig and tear like a raven’s. 
When wounded they will throw up all they 
have eaten, and fight for their life on a 
light stomach. They require careful han- 
dling ; folks not used to them will put them 
down quicker than they picked them up, 
and give them the butt-end of the gun on 
the head for nipping their fingers. These 
large gulls, the great black-backed, the 
lesser black-backed (Larus fuscus), and the 
grey or herring gull (Larus argentatus), 
are not numerous here. They work up 
and down singly or in pairs, knowing well 
how to take care of number one. As a 
rule, they only get shot from the fishing- 
boats. The common and the black-headed 
gull are all over; that is to say, the black- 
headed gull in winter plumage. The fish- 
ermen catch as many as they require with 
hook and line; it is like spinning for pike, 
as the boat sailsalong. The line is played 
out with a small fish on the hook, the gull 
pounces down, and is caught in the upper 
mandible. The hooks are made of soft 
iron, so that they bend freely, and beyond 
the slight touch of the hook the bird is 
not injured in the least. The fishermen 
know exactly when to pull, so that the 
bird shall not swallow the hook. They 
eat them, after having buried them for 
twenty-four hours to take the fishy taste 
out of them. I have known hooded crows 
shot and treated in the same manner, and 
a farmer once told me they were as good 
as his fowls. His farm-lands faced the 
sea, and when the dun crows paid their 
visits to his fields he would take his old 
flint-locked fowling-piece down from over 
the chimney, and bring home a couple. I 
dined with him many times, but prejudice 
is strong, and | always declined crow with 
thanks. 

Getting under the shelter of the wall, I 
made my way lower down to the tide, 
where, crouching under the remains of a 
stack of reeds, I found a “ shore-shooter ” 
— one who makes his living by means of 
his gun. By some unlucky chance he had 
forgotten to fill his powder-flask. The 
birds are well up on the Saltings, and he 
has only enough for another charge for 
his duck-gun. Could I oblige him with a 


leaving my head and shoulders free. Pull- | charge ? he asked. 
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“Certainly; with half a dozen, if you 
like,” was my reply. 

“TI can’t afford to shoot them little hen- 
footed things,” he remarked; “ powder 
and shot cost money. Are you after 
something to stuff? You seems to have 
some little things done up careful like.” 

“ Well, yes; something in that way.” 

* Ah, I fancied you was by your shootin’. 
You let some fowl go by that I should 
have pulled at. You don’t shoot for a 
livin’? ” 

“* No, I do not.” 

** Shall you be down this part any more, 
think you?” 

“ Yes, I may, for anything I know.” 

“Well, there’s some of your sort of 
birds about here, what you’re after, and | 
could knock a few over for you. Would 
this one be any good to you? If it is, 
take it.” 

I was glad to have it, for it was a fine 
specimen of the Kentish plover, or dotterel 
(Charadrius cantianus)—a rare bird even 
here. 

“Can you live by your gun?” I asked. 

“Sometimes; last winter I did well, 
though it was by chance like. It come 
about this way. I had to go to the 
marshes at the back of the island, Sheer- 
ness ; you don’t know it, do you?” 

“1 know it well.” 

** What, the cliffs and the bays? Well, 
just out from the cliffs, a sort of cloud 
was movin’ about, and then goin’ out of 
sight foratime. Never in my life had I 
seen such a lot as that; and by the way 
they flew I could tell they was black 
geese.” (Brent geese he meant.) “ Well, 
I said never a word, but went home and 
thought about it. Things was lookin’ 
rather glum with me just then, for there 
was precious little todo. Next mornin’ I 
starts early with my gun and somethin’ to 
eat, and gets there about eight o’clock. 
You know the place, do you?” 

*] know it, a shallow part, covered 
over with sea grass and weed, and a good 
nine miles from here.” 

“ Ah, that’s it; the geese was well shel- 
tered there, with plenty of food, and they’d 
gathered from all parts. I brought home 
three couple that night and sold ’em. 
Then I bought myself powder and shot 
and a few other things, and went to work. 
Of course, the farmer what rented the 
marsh near the place got as many as he 
liked to have; he lived five miles from 
there. I used to leave them for him as I 
passed on the way home at night, and 
sometimes ducks for a change. There 
was a rare lot of coots as well; they are 





good to eat, they are, but they clapper- 
claw and scratch like cats if they ain’t 
shot dead. Well, all through the winter 
I managed middlin’ ; rough work at times, 
mind you, but I lived, and that’s some- 
thin’. Mind your own line of work and 
keep your tongue between your teeth is 
the best plan when you drop on a lot of 
fowl like that. If you let out one-half a 
word you'll have plenty to help you do 
the work. My line of work is shootin’ 
fowl, an’ I don’t want anybody to help 
me.” 

The Kentish plover, he told me, was 
shot accidentally when he'fired at some 
fowl that had pitched. The wind was 
blowing a gale when I bade him good-bye ; 
I had my back to it, which was some little 
comfort. 

Presently I heard a little twittering 
chatter, and some small birds darted past 
and over the sea-wall into the marsh. 
There was just light enough to see them 
as they stood huddled up by the withered 
flags. I fired my load off at them, and 
killed two stints (777nga pusilla). 

On my way home, I met the flight-shoot- 
ers coming down for the night shooting. 
They carried guns of wonderful make and 
length, from the very long duck-gun to 
the short bell-mouthed musquetoon. One 
would think they had ransacked some old 
armory. These are handed down from 
father to son; many of them have flint 
locks. They are regarded with the great- 
est respect, and their killing power is con- 
sidered wonderful. If they go off, a thing 
that is by no means certain, when the 
trigger is pulled, the men do kill fowl with 
them ; but they never fire at a single bird; 
they would term that throwing away a 
charge. To see the way they are wrapped 
up you would fancy their owners were 
afraid of their getting the rheumatics or 
ague, which evils the guns escape, but 
their owners do not. No man shoots the 
flats for any length of time without scrap- 
ing acquaintance with the bailiffs of marsh- 
land —ague and intermittent fever. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
MADEMOISELLE AISSE, 


LITERATURE presents us with no more 
pathetic figure of a waif or stray than that 
of the poor little Circassian slave whom 
her friends called Mademoiselle Aissé. 
But interesting and touching as is the ro- 
mance of her history, it is surpassed by 
the rare distinction of her character and 
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delicacy of her mind. Placed in the cen- 
tre of the most depraved society of mod- 
ern Europe, protected from ruin by none 
of those common bulwarks which proved 
too frail to sustain the high-born virtues 
of the Tencins and the Parabéres, exposed 
by her wit and beauty to all the treachery 
of fashionable Paris unabashed, this little 
Oriental orphan preserved an exquisite 
refinement of nature, a conscience as sen- 
sitive as a nerve. If she had been dévote, 
if she had retired to a nunnery, the lesson 
of her life would have been less whole- 
some than it is; we may go farther and 
admit that it would be less poignant than 
itis but for the single frailty of her con- 
duct. She sinned once, and expiated her 
sin with tears; but in an age when love 
was reduced to a caprice and intrigue gov- 
erned by cynical maxims, Aissé’s fault, 
her solitary abandonment to a sincere 
passion, almost takes the proportions of a 
virtue. Mr. Ruskin has somewhere rec- 
ommended Swiss travellers who find 
themselves physically exhausted by the 
pomp of Alpine landscape, to sink on their 
knees and concentrate their attention on 
the petals of a rock-rose. Ia comparison 
with the vast expanse of French literature 
the pretensions of Aissé are little more 
than those of a flower, but she has no 
small share of a flower’s perfume and 
beauty. 

In her lifetime Mademoiselle Aissé as- 
sociated with some of the great writers of 
her time. Yet if any one had told her 
that she would live in literature with such 
friends as Montesquieu and Destouches 
her modesty would have been over- 
whelmed with confusion. She made no 
pretensions to being a blue-stocking ; she 
would have told us that she did not know 
how to write a page. An exact coeval of 
hers was the sarcastic and brilliant young 
man who called himself Voltaire; he was 
strangely gentle to Aissé, but she would 
have been amazed to learn that he would 
long survive her, and would annotate her 
works in his old age. Her works! Her 
only works, she would have told us, were 
the colored embroideries with which, in 
some tradition of a Turkish taste, she 
adorned her own rooms in the Hétel Fer- 
riol. Notwithstanding all this, no history 
of French literature would have any pre- 
tensions to compieteness if it omitted 
Aissé’s name. Among all the memoir- 
writers, letter-writers, and pamphleteers of 
the early eighteenth century she stands in 
some respects pre-eminent. As a corre- 
spondent pure and simple there is a sig- 





fills the space between the death of Sé- 
vigné, which occurred when Aissé was 
about two years old, and the birth 
or L’Espinasse, which happened a few 
months before Aissé’s death. During 
this period of nearly forty years no woman 
in France wrote letters which could be 
placed beside theirs except our Circassian. 
They form a singularly interesting trio; 
and if Aissé can no more pretend to pos- 
sess the breadth of vision and rich imag- 
ination of Madame de Sévigné than to 
command the incomparable accent of pas- 
sion which cries through the correspond- 
ence of Mademoiselle de |’Espinasse, she 
has qualities which are not unworthy to 
be named with these, — an exquisite sin- 
cerity, an observation of men and things 
which could hardly be more picturesque, 
a note of pensive and thrilling tenderness, 
and a candor which melts the very soul to 
pity. 

i the winter of 1697 or spring of 1608, 
a dissipated and eccentric old bachelor, 
Charles de Ferrio!, Baron d’Argental, who 
was French envoy at the court of the grand 
vizier, bought a little Circassian child of 
about four years old in one of the bazaars 
of Constantinople. He had often bought 
slaves in the Turkish market before, and 
not to the honor of his memory. But this 
time he was actuated by a genuine kindly 
impulse. He was fifty-cne years of age ; he 
did not intend to marry, and he seems to 
have thought that he would supply himself 
with a beautiful daughter for the care of his 
oldage. Sainte-Beuve, with his unfailing 
intuition, insisted on this interpretation, 
and since his essay was written in 1846, 
various documents have turned up, proving 
beyond a doubt that the intentions of the 
envoy were parental. The little girl said 
that her name was Haidée. She preserved 
in later life an impression of a large house, 
and many servants running hither and 
thither. Her friends agreed to consider 


| her as the daughter of a Circassian prince, 
/and the very large price (fifteen hundred 


livres) which M. de Ferriol paid for her, 
as well as the singular distinction of her 
beauty, to some extent supports the legend. 
In August, 1698, M. de Ferriol, who had 
held temporary missions in Turkey for 
seven years, was recalled to France, to be 
sent out again as French ambassador to 
the Porte in 1699. He brought his little 
Circassian orphan with him, and placed 
her in the charge of his sister-in-law, Ma- 
dame de Ferriol, in Paris. She was imme- 
diately christened as Charlotte Haidée, 
but she preserved neither of these names 


nificance in the fact that her life exactly! in ordinary life; Charlotte was dropped 
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at once, and Haidée on the lips of her 
new French relations became the softer | 
Aissé. | 

Aissé’s adopted aunt, as we may call her, 
Madame de Ferriol, was a very fair aver- | 
age specimen of the fashionable lady of 
the regency. She belonged to the noto- | 
rious family of Tencin, whose mark on the | 
early part of the eighteenth century is sc | 
ineftaceable. Of Madame de Ferriol it 
may be said by her defenders that she was | 
not so openly scandalous as her sister the 
canoness, who appears in a very curious 
light in the letters of Aissé. Born in 1674, 
Madame de Ferriol was still quite a young 
woman, and her sons, the Marquis de 
Pont-de-Veyle and the Comte d’Argental, 
were little children, fit to become the play- 
mates of Aissé. Indeed these two boys 
were regarded almosi as the Circassian’s 
brothers, and the family documents speak 
of all three as “ nos enfants.” She was put 
to school —it is believed, from a phrase 
of her own, “ Je viens de me ressouvenir ” 
— with the Nouvelles Catholiques, a com- 
munity of nuns, whose house was a few 
doors away from the Hétel Ferriol, and 
there for a few years we may suppose her 
to have passed the happy life of a child. 
From this life she herself, in one of the 
most charming of her letters, draws aside 
the curtain fora moment. In 1731 some 
gossip accused her of a passion for the 
Duc de Gesvres, and her jealous mentor 
in Geneva wroie to know if there was any 
truth in the report. Aissé, then about 
thirty-seven years of age, wrote back as 
follows :— 


I admit, Madame, notwithstanding your 
anger and the respect which I owe you, that 
I have had a violent fancy for M. le Duc de 
Gesvres, and that I even carried this great sin 
to confession. It is true that my confessor 
did not think it necessary to impose any pen- 
ance on me. I was eight years old when this 
passion began, and at twelve I laughed at the 
whole affair, not that I did not still like M. de 
Gesvres, but that I saw how ludicreus it had | 
been of me to be so anxious to be talking and | 
playing in the garden with him and his broth- 
ers. He was two or three years older than I, 
and we thought ourselves a great deal more | 
grown up than the rest. We liked to be con- 
versing while the others were playing at hide- | 
and-seek. We set up for reasonable people; | 
we met regularly every day: we never talked | 
about love, for the fact was that neither of us | 
knew what that meant. The window of the | 
little drawing-room opened upon a balcony, | 
where he often came; we made signs to each 
other; he took us out to see the fireworks, 
and often to Saint Ouen. As we were always | 
together, the people in charge of us began to | 
joke about us and it came to the ears of my 
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| de Gesvres. 


| I was in love with a young man. 








|aga (the ambassador), who, as you can im- 


agine, made a fine romance out of all this. I 
found it out; it distressed me; I thought that, 


| as a discreet person, I ought to watch my own 


behavior, and the result was that I persuaded 
myself that I must really be in love with M. 
I was dévole, and went to con- 
fession; I first mentioned all my little sins, 
and then I had to mention this big sin; I 
could scarcely make up my mind to do so, but 
as a girl that had been well brought up, I 
determined to hide nothing. I confessed that 
My director 
seemed astonished: he asked me how old he 
was. I told him hewaseleven. He laughed, 
and told me that there was no penance for 


| that sin; that I had only to keep on being a 


good girl, and that he had nothing more to 
say to me for the time being. 


It is like a page of Hans Andersen; there 
is the same innocence, the same suspicion 
that all the world may not be so innocent. 

The incidents of the early womanhood 
of Aissé are known to us only through an 
anonymous sketch of her life, printed in 
1787, when her “ Letters ” first appeared. 
This short life, which has been attributed 
to Mademoiselle Rieu, the granddaughter 
of the lady to whom the letters were ad- 
dressed, informs us that Aissé was care- 
fully educated, so far as the head went, 
but more than neglected in the lessons of 
the heart. “From the moment when 
Mademoiselle Aissé began to lisp,” says 
this rather pedantic memoir, “she heard 
none but dangerous maxims. Surrounded 
by voluptuous and intriguing women, she 
was constantly being reminded that the 
only occupation of a woman without a for- 
tune ought to be to secure one.” But she 
found protectors. The two sons of Ma- 
dame de Ferriol, thongh themselves no 
better than their neighbors, guarded her 
as though she had really been their sister ; 
and in her own soul there were no germs 
of the fashionable depravity. When she 
was seventeen, her “aga” came back from 


|his long exile in Constantinople, broken 


in health, even, it is said, more than a 
little disturbed in intellect. To the an- 
noyance of his relatives he nourished 
the design of being made a cardinal; he 
was lodged, for safety’s sake, close to the 
family of his brother. From Ferriol’s 
return in 1711, to his death in 1722, we 
have considerable difficulty in realizing 
what Aissé’s existence was. 

There is some reason to suppose that 
it was Lord Bolingbroke who first per- 
ceived the exceptional charm of Aissé’s 
mind. When the illustrious English ex- 
ile came to France in 1715, he was almost 
immediately drawn into the society of the 
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Hotel Ferriol. One of Aissé’s kindest 
friends was that wise and charming wom- 
an, the Marquise de Villette, whom Bo- 
lingbroke somewhat tardily married about 
1720, and it was doubtless through her 
introduction that he became intimate with 
Madame de Ferriol. As early as 1719 
Bolingbroke writes of Aissé as of an inti- 
mate friend, and speaks of her as threat- 
by a “disadvantageous metamorphosis,” 
by which he probably refers to an attack 
ot the small-pox. It appears to have been 
during a visit to the chateau of Lord and 
Lady Bolingbroke that Aissé first met 
Voltaire ; and later on we shall see that 
these persons played a singular but very 
important part in the drama of her life. 
There seems no doubt that, however little 
Madame de Villette and Lord Bolingbroke 
could claim the white flower of a spotless 
life, they were judicious and useful friends 
at this perilous moment of her career. 
Aissé’s beauty, which was extraordinary, 
and her dubious social station, made the 
young Circassian peculiarly liable to at- 
tack from the men of fashion who passed 
from alcove to alcove in search of the in- 
dulgence of some ephemeral caprice. The 
poets turned their rhymes in her honor, 
and one of their effusions, that of the 
Swiss Vernet, was so far esteemed that it 
was engraved fifty years afterwards under- 
neath her portrait. It may thus be para- 
phrased : — 

Aissé’s beauty is all Greek, 

Yet was she wise in youth to borrow 
From France the charming tongue we speak, 

And wit, and airs that banish sorrow: 

A theme like this deserves a verse 

As warm and clear as mine is cold, 
For has there been a heart like hers 

Since our Astrean age of gold? 

Aissé received all this homage un- 
moved. The Duke of Orleans one day 
met her in the salon of Madame de Para- 
bére, was enchanted with her beauty, and 
declared his passion to Madame de Fer- 
riol. To the lasting shame of this woman, 
she agreed to support his claims, and the 
regent imagined that the little Greek 
would fall an easy prey. To his amaze- 
ment, and to the indignation of Madame 
de Ferriol, he was indignantly repulsed ; 
and when further pressure was brought 
to bear upon her, Aissé threatened to 
retire at once to a convent if the prop- 
Osition was so much as repeated. She 
was one of the principal attractions of 
Madame de Ferriol’s salon, and, says the 
memoir, “as Aissé was useful to her, fear- 
ing to lose her, she consented, though 
most unwillingly, to say no more to her ” 
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about the duke. This was but one, though 
certainly the most alarming, of the traps 
set for her feet in the brilliant and de- 
praved society of her guardians. The 
habitual life of the Tencins and Parabéres 
of 1720 was something to us quite incred- 
ible. Such a “moral dialogue” as “ Le 
Hasard au Coin du Feu” would be re- 
jected as the dream of a licentious satirist, 
if the memoirs and correspondence of the 
Cidalises and the Clitandres of the age 
did not fully convince us that the novel- 
ists merely repeated what they saw around 
them. We must bear in mind what an 
extraordinary condition of roseate semi- 
nudity this politest of generations lived 
in, to understand the excellence as well 
as the frailty of Aissé. We must also 
bear in mind, when our Puritan indigna- 
tion is ready to carry us away in profuse 
condemnation of this whole society, that 
extremely shrewd remark of Duclos: “ Le 
peuple francais est le seul peuple qui 
puisse perdre ses moeurs sans se corrom- 
re.” 
. In 1720 the old ex-ambassador fell ill. 
Aissé immediately took up her abode 
with him, and nursed him assiduously un- 
til he died. That he was not an easy 
invalid to cherish we gather from a phrase 
in one of her own letters, as well as from 
hints in those of Bolingbroke. In Octo- 
ber, 1722, he died, leaving to Aissé a con- 
siderable fortune in the form of an annu- 
ity, as well as a sum of money in a bill 
on the estate. The sister-in-law, Madame 
de Ferrio!, to whose guardianship Aissé 
had been consigned, thought her own sons 
injured by the ambassador’s generosity, 
and had the extreme bad taste to upbraid 
Aissé. The note had not yet been cashed, 
and at the first word from Madame de 
Ferriol, Aissé fetched it and threw it into 
the fire. This little anecdote speaks 
worlds for the sensitive and independent 
character of the Circassian; one almost 
blushes to complete it by adding that 
Madame de Ferriol took advantage of her 
ward’s hasty act of injured pride. Aissé, 
however, had other things to think of; 
“The birthday of her life was come, her 
love was come toher.” As early as 1721, 
we find Lord Bolingbroke saying, in a 
letter to Madame de Ferriol: “I fully 
expect you to come; I even flatter myself 
that we shall see Madame du Deffand; 
but as for Mademoiselle Aissé, I do not 
expect her. The Turk will be her excuse, 
and a certain Christian of my acquaint- 
ance her reason.” This seems to mean 
that Aissé would give as her excuse for 
not coming to stay with the Bolingbrokes 
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that she was needed at the ambassador’s 
pillow ; but that her real reason would be 
that she wished to stay in Paris to be near 
“a certain Christian.” That which had 
been vainly attempted by so many august 
and eminent personages, namely, the cap- 
ture of Aissé’s heart, was now being pur- 
sued with alarming success by a very 
modest candidate for her affections. 

The Chevalier Blaise Marie d’Aydie, 
the hope of an impoverished Périgord 
family who claimed descent, with a blot on 
their escutcheon, from the noble house of 
Foix, was, in 1721, about thirty years of 
age. He had lived a passably dissipated 
life, after the fashion of the Clitandres of 
the age, and if Mademoiselle Rieu is to 
be believed, Madame la Duchesse de 
Berry herself had passed through the fires 
on his behalf. He was poor; he was 
brave and handsome and rather stupid ; 
he was expected one of these days to 
break his vows as a knight of Malta and 
redeem the family fortunes by a good 
marriage. We have a portrait of him by 
Madame du Deffand, written in her deli- 
cate, persistent way, touch upon touch, 
with a result that reminds one of Mr. 
Henry James’s pictures of character. 
Voltaire, more rapidly and more enthusi- 
astically, called him the “ chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche,” and drew him as 
the hero of his tragedy of “ Adélaide du 
Guesclin.” He had the superficial vices of 
his time ; but his tenderness, loyalty, and 
goodness of heart were infinite, and if we 
judge him by the morals of his own age 
and not of ours, he was a very fine fellow. 
His principal fault seems to have been 
that he was rather dull. .As Madame du 
Deffand puts it, “ They say of Fontenelle 
that instead of a heart he has a second 
brain ; one might believe that the head of 
the chevalier contained another heart.” 
All evidence goes to prove that from the 
moment when he first met Aissé no other 
woman existed for him, and if their union 
was blameworthy, let it be at least admit- 
ted that it lasted, with impassioned fidelity 
on both sides, for twelve years and until 
Aissé’s death. 

It would appear that until the ambassa- 
dor passed away, and the irksome life at 
the Hotel Ferriol began again, Aissé con- 
trived to keep her ardent admirer within 
bouncs. To us it seems amazingly per- 
verse that the lovers did not marry; but 
Aissé herself was the first to insist that a 
Chevalier d’Aydie could not and should 
not offend his relations by a mésadliance 
with a Circassian slave. At last she 
yielded ; but, as Mademoiselle Rieu tells 





us, “he loved her so delicately that he 
was jealous of her reputation ; he adored 
her, and would have sacrificed everything 
for her; but she, on her part, loving the 
chevalier, found his fame, his fortune, his 
honor, dearer to her than her own.” In 
1724 she found it absolutely necessary to 
disappear from her circle of acquaintance, 
She did not dare to confide her secret to 
the unscrupulous Madame de Ferriol, and 
in her despair she examined the circle of 
her friends for the most sympathetic face. 
She decided to trust Lady Bolingbroke, 
and she could not have made a wiser 
choice. That tender-hearted and deeply 
experienced lady was equal to the delicate 
emergency. She announced her intention 
of spending a few months in England, and 
she begged Madame de Ferriol to allow 
Aissé to accompany her. They started as 
if for Calais, but only to double upon their 
steps. Aissé, in company with her maid, 
Sophie, and a confidential English man- 
servant, was installed in a remote suburb 
of Paris, under the care of the Chevalier 
d’Aydie, while Lady Bolingbroke has- 
tened on to England, and amused herself 
with inventing anecdotes and messages 
from Aissé. In the fulness of time Lady 
Bolingbroke returned and took care to 
* collect ” Aissé before she presented her- 
self at the Hétel Ferriol. Meanwhile a 
daughter had been born, who was chris- 
tened Célénie Leblond, and who was 
placed in a convent at Sens, under the 
name of Miss Black, as a niece of Lord 
Bolingbroke. Theabbess of this convent 
was a Mademoiselle de Villette, the daugh- 
ter of Lady Bolingbroke. No novelist 
would dare to describe so improbable a 
stratagem ; let us make the story complete 
by adding that it succeeded to perfection, 
and that Madame de Ferriol herself never 
seems to have suspected the truth. This 
daughter, whom we shall presently meet 
again, grew up to be a charming woman, 
and adorned society in the next generation 
as the Vicomtesse de Nanthia. If the 
story of Aissé ended here it would not 
appeal to a Richardson, or even to an 
Abbé Prévét d’Exiles, as a moral tale. 
Between 1723 and 1726 Aissé’s life 
passed quietly enough. The Chevalier 
d’Aydie was constantly at the Hétel Fer- 
riol, but the two lovers were not any 
longer in their first youth. A little pru- 
dence went a long way in a society 
adorned by Madame de Parabére and Ma- 
dame de Tencin. No breath of scandal 
seems to have troubled Aissé, and when 
her cares came they all began from within. 
We do not possess the letters of Aissé to 
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her lover. I hope I am not a Philistine if 
I admit that I sincerely hope they will 
never be discovered. We possess the love 
letters of Mademoiselle de 1’Espinasse; 
this should be enough of that kind of lit- 
erature for one century at least — it would 
be a terrible thing to come down one 
morning to see announced a collection of 
the letters of Aissé to her chevalier, edited 
by M. Edmond de Goncourt! In the 
summer of 1726 there arrived from Geneva 
a lady about twenty years older than Aissé, 
the wife of a M. Calandrini; she was a 
step-aunt, if such a relationship be recog- 
nized, of Lord Bolingbroke, and so was 
intimately connected with the Ferriol cir- 
cle. Research, which really is far too 
busy in our days, has found out that Ma- 
dame Calandrini herself had not been all 
that could be desired; but in 1726 she 
was dévote, yet not to such an extent as to 
throw any barrier between herself and the 
confidences of a younger woman. Aissé 
received her warmly, gave her heart to her 
without reserve, and when the lady went 
back tc Geneva Aissé discovered that she 
was the first and best friend that she had 
ever possessed. Madame Calandrini car- 
ried home with her the inmost and most 
dangerous secrets of Aissé’s history, and 
it is evident that she immediately planned 
her young friend’s conversion. 

The “ Letters ” of Aissé are exclusively 
composed of her correspondence with this 
Madame Caiandrini from the autumn of 
1726 to her own fatal illness in January, 
1733- They remained in Geneva until, 
in 1758, they were lent to Voltaire, who 
enriched them with very interesting and 
important notes. Nearly thirty years 
more passed, and at length, in 1787, they 
saw the light. Next year they were re- 
printed, with a very delightful portrait of 
Aissé. In this she appears as a decided 
beauty, with very fair hair, an elegant and 
spirited head lightly poised on delicate 
shoulders, and nothing Oriental in her ap- 
pearance except the large, oval, dark eyes, 
languishing with incredible length of eye- 
lash. The text was confused and difficult 
in these early editions, and in successive 
reprints has occupied various biographers 
—M. de Barante, M. Ravenel, M. Pie- 
dagnal. I suppose, however, that I do no 
injustice to those writers if I claim for M. 
Eugéne Asse the credit of having done 
more than any other man, by patient anno- 
tation and collection of explicatory docu- 
ments, to render the reading of Aissé’s 
letters interesting and agreeable. 

The letters of Aissé to Madame Ca- 
landrini are the history of an awakening 
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conscience. It is this fact, and the slow 
development of the inevitable moral plot, 
which give them their singular psycholog- 
ical value. As the letters approach their 
close, our attention is entirely riveted by 
the spectacle of this tender and passionate 
spirit tortured by remorse and yearning 
for expiation. But at the outset there is 
no moral passion expressed, and we think 
less of Aissé herself than of the society 
to which she belonged by her age and ed- 
ucation. As it seems impossible, from 
other sources of information, to believe 
that Madame Calandrini was what is com- 
monly thought to be an amiable woman, 
we take from Aissé’s praise of her some- 
thing of the same impression that we 
obtain from Madame de Sévigné’s affec- 
tionate addresses to Madame de Grignan. 
Indeed, the opening letter of Aisse’s 
series, with its indescribable tone of the 
seventeenth century, reads so much like 
one of De Sévigné’s letters to her daugh- 
ter that one wonders whether the resem- 
blance can be wholly accidental. There 
is a childish archness in the way in which 
Aissé jests about all her own adorers — 
the susceptible abbés, and the councillors 
whose neglected passion has comfortably 
subsided into friendship. There are little 
picturesque touches —the black spaniel 
yelping in his lady’s lap, and upsetting 
the coffee-cup in his eagerness to greet a 
new-comer. There are charming bits of 
self-portraiture : “I used to flatter myself 
that I was a little philosopher, but I never 
shall be one in matters of sentiment.” It 
is all so youthful, so girlish, that we have 
to remind ourselves that the author of 
such a passage as the following was in 
her thirty-third year. 


I spend my days in shooting little birds; 
this does me a great deal of good. Exercise 
and distraction are excellent remedies for the 
vapors. ‘The ardor of the chase makes me 
walk, although my feet are bruised; the per- 
spiration that this exercise causes is good for 
me. I amas sunburned as a crow; you would 
be frightened if you saw me, but I scarcely 
mind it. How happy should I be if I were 
still with you! I would willingly give a pint 
of my blood if we could be together at this 
moment. 


Here Aissé anticipates by a vear or two 
Matthew Green’s famous “Fling but a 
stone, the giant dies.” She has told Ma- 
dame Calandrini everything. The cheva- 
lier is away in Perigord, which adds to 
her vapors; but his letters breathe the 
sweetest constancy. She would like to 
send them to Geneva, but she dares not; 
they are too full of her own praises, She 
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has been to see the first performance of a 
new comedy, “ Pyrame et Thisbé,” and 
giggles over its disastrous fate. This 
gives us firm ground in dating this first 
letter, for this comedy, or rather opera, 
was played on the 17th of October, 1726. 
Nothing could be more gay or sparkling 
than Aissé’s tone. 

But soon there comes a change. We 
find that she is not happy in the Hotel 
Ferriol. Her friend and foster-brother, 
Comte d’Argental, who lived on until 1788 
to be the last survivor of her circle, is 
away “with his sweetheart in the En- 
chanted Island,” and she has his room 
while hers is being refurnished. But it 
will cost her one hundred pistoles, for 
Madame de Ferriol makes her pay for 
everything. The subjects which she 
writes about in all light-heartedness are 
extraordinary. She cannot resist, from 
sheer ebullience of mirth, copying out a 
letter of amazing impudence written by a 
certain officer of dragoons to the bishop 
of his diocese. Can she or can she not 
continue to know the beautiful brazen 
Madame de Parabére, whose behavior is 
of a lightness, but oh! of such a lightness. 
Yet “ her carriage is always at my service, 
and don’t you think it would be ridiculous 
not to visit her at ali?” If one desires a 
marvellous tale of the ways and the man- 
ners of the great world under Louis XV., 
there is the astounding story of Madame la 
Princesse de Bournonville, and how she 
was publicly engaged to marry the Duc 
de Ruffec fifteen minutes after her first 
husband’s death; itis told, with perfect 
calmness, in Aissé’s best manner. The 
prince was one of Aissé’s numerous re- 
jected adorers; she rejoices that he has 
left her no compromising legacy. There 
is a certain affair, on the 1oth of January, 
1727, “ which would make your hair stand 
on end; but it really is too infamous to 
be written down.” A wonderful world, so 
elegant and so debased, so enthusiastic 
and so cynical, so full of beauty and so 
full of corruption, that we find no name 
but Louis Quinze to qualify its paradoxes. 

In her earlier letters Aissé reveals her- 
self as a patron of the stage, and a dra- 
matic critic of marked views. Her fos- 
ter brothers, Pont-de-Veyle and Argental, 
were deeply stage-stricken; the “ En- 


chanted Island” of the latter seems to | 


have been situated somewhere in that 
ocean, the Théatre de 1l’Opéra. 


stars of Paris; she was all for the en- 
chanting Lemaure, and when that public 


] Aissé | 
threw herself with heart and soul into the | 
famous rivalry between the two operatic | 





|favorite wilfully retired to private life 
| Aissé found that the Pellissier “ fait horri- 
| blement mal.” She tells with infinite zest 
'a rather scurrilous story of how a certain 
| famous Jansenist canon, seventy years of 
age, fearing to die without having ever 
seen a dramatic performance, dressed 
himself up in his deceased grandmother’s 
garments and made his appearance in the 
pit, creating, by his incredible oddity of 
garb and feature, such a sensation that 
the actor Armand stopped playing, and 
desired him, amid the shrieks of laughter 
of the audience, to decamp as fast as 
possible. Voltaire vouches for the abso- 
lute truth of this anecdote. But before 
Aissé begins to lose the gaiety of her 
spirits it may be well to let her give in 
her own language, or as near as I can 
reach it, a sample of her powers as an art- 
ist in anecdote. 


A little while ago there happened a little 
adventure which has made a good deal of 
noise. I will tell you about it. Six weeks 
ago Isez, the surgeon [one of the most emi- 
nent practitioners of his time], received a note, 
begging him, at six o’clock on the afternoon 
of the next day, to be in the Rue du Pot-de- 
Fer, close to the Luxembourg. He did not 
fail to be there; he found waiting for him a 
man, who conducted him for a few steps, and 
then made him enter a house, shutting the 
door on the surgeon, so as, himself, to remain 
in the street. Isez was surprised that this 
man did not at once take him to where he 
was wanted. But the fortier of the house ap- 
peared, and told him that he was expected on 
the first floor, and asked him to step up, which 
he did. He opened an ante-chamber all hung 
with white; a lackey, made to be put in a pic- 
ture, dressed in white, nicely curled, nicely 
powdered, and with a pouch of white hair and 
two dusters in his hand, came to meet him, 
and told him that he must have his shoes 
wiped. After this ceremony, he was con- 
ducted into a room also hung with white. 
Another lackey, dressed like the first, went 
through the same ceremony with the shoes; 
he was then taken into a room where every- 
thing was white, bed, carpet, tapestry, fau- 
teui/s, chairs, tables, and floor. A tall figure 
in a nightcap and a perfectly white dressing- 
gown, and a white mask, was seated near the 
fire. When this kind of phantom perceived 
Isez, he said to him, ‘I have the devil in my 
body,’’ and spoke no more; for three-quarters 
of an hour he did nothing but put on and pull 
off six pairs of white gloves which he had on 
a table by his side. Isez was frightened, but 
|he grew more so when, glancing round the 
| room, he saw several firearms; he was taken 
with such a trembling that he was obliged to 
sit down for fear of falling. At last, to break 
the silence, he asked the figure in white what 
was wanted of him, because he had an engage- 
ment, and his time belonged to the public. 
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The white figure dryly replied, ‘‘ What does | 
it matter to you, if you are paid well?’’ and | 
said nothing more. Another quarter of an 
hour passed in silence; at last the phantom 
pulled the bell-rope. The two white lackeys 
reappeared ; the phantom asked for bandages, 
and told Isez to draw five pounds of blood. 


We must spoil the story by finishing it 
abruptly. Isez bleeds the phantom not in 
the arm, on account of the monstrous 
quantity of blood, but in the foot, a very 
beautiful woman’s foot, apparently, when 
he gets to the last of six pairs of white 
silk stockings. He is presently, after 
various other adventures, turned out of 
the mysterious house, and nobody, not 
even the king himself, can tell what it all 
means. 

But very soon the picture of Aissé’s 
life begins to be clouded over. In the 
spring of 1727, she is in a peck of trou- 
bles. The periodical reduction of the 
State annuities, which had been carried 
out once more during the preceding win- 
ter by the new minister of finance, had 
brought misery to many gentlefolks of 
France. In Aissé’s early letters, she and 
her acquaintances appear much as Irish 
landlords do now; in her latest letters 
they remind us of what these landlords 
will be when the next Liberal ministry 
is in. The chevalier does not seem to 
have been a sufferer personally; he had 
not much to lose, but we find him sym- 
pathizing with Aissé, and drawing up an 
appealing letter for her to send to the 
Cardinal de Fleury. Aissé begins to feel 
the shadows falling across her future. If 
ever she marries, she says, she will put 
into the contract a clause by which she 
retains the right to go to Geneva when- 
ever she likes, for she longs to tell her 
troubles to Madame Calandrini. And thus 
is first sounded the mournful key to which 
we soon become accustomed : — 

Every day I see that there is nothing but 
virtue that is any good for this world and the 
next. As for myself, who have not been 
lucky enough to behave properly, but who re- 
spect and admire virtuous people, the simple 
wish to belong to the number attracts to me 
all sorts of flattering things; the pity which 
every one shows me [for her money losses, 
doubtless} almost prevents me from being 


miserable. I have just 2,000 francs of income 
at most left. My jewels and my diamonds 
are sold. 


The result of her sudden poverty ap- 
pears to have been that the Chevalier 
d’Aydie, sorely against his inclination, 
but actuated by a generous impulse, 
offered to marry her. She was not less 





generous than he, and almost quixotically 
rejected what would have been her great- 
est satisfaction. To Madame Calandrini, 
who was plainly one of those who urged 
her to accept this act of restitution, the 
orphan-mother answers thus : — 


Think, Madame, of what the world would 
say if he married a nobody, and one who de- 
pended entirely on the charity of the Ferriol 
family. No; I ilove his fame too much, and I 
have myself at the same time too much pride, 
to allow him to commit such an act of folly. 
He wouid be sure to repent of having followed 
the bent of his absurd passion, and I could 
not survive the pain of having made him 
wretched, and of being myself no longer loved. 


The chevalier, unable to live in Paris 
without being at her side, fled for a five 
months’ exile to the parental chateau in 
Périgord. Aissé had expressed a mild 
surprise that he could not contrive to be 
more calm, but their discussions had al- 
ways ended ina joke. Yet it is plain that 
all these circumstances made her regard 
life more seriously than she had ever done 
before. In her next letter (August, 1727) 
we learn how miserable a home the Hotel 
Ferriol had now become for her. ‘“ The 
mistress of this house,” she says, “is 
much more difficult to live with than the 
poor ambassador was.” As for the cheva- 
lier, he had scarcely reached Périgueux, 
when he forgot all about the months he 
wished to spend in the country, and has- 
tened back to Paris to be near Aissé. The 
latter writes, in her prim way, “I admit I 
was very agreeably surprised to see him 
enter my room yesterday. How happy I 
shouid be if I could only love him without 
having to reproach myself forit!” It is 
plain, in spite of the always modest, and 
now timid way in which she writes, that her 
morai worth and delicate judgment were 
estimated at their true value even by the 
frivolous women who surrounded her. 
The Duchess of Fitz-James asks her ad- 
vice as to whether she shall or shall not 
accept the hand of the Duc d’Aumont. 
The dissolute Madame de Tencin cannot 
forgive or forget Aissé’s tacit disapproval 
of her conduct. The gentier but not less 
naughty Madame de Parabére purrs 
around her like a cat, exquisitely assidu- 
ous not entirely to lose the esteem of one 
whose position in the world can have 
offered nothing to such a personage, but 
by whose intellizence and sympathetic 
goodness she could not help being tasci- 
nated. In recording all this, without in 
the least being aware of it, Aissé gives us 
an impression of her own simple sweet- 
ness as of a touchstone by which radically 








evil natures were distinguished from those 
whose voluntary abasement was not the 
sign of a complete corruption of spirit. 
We are made to feel in Aissé’s letters, 
that, without being in any degree a blue- 
stocking, she was eager to form her own 
impression on the various intellectual 
questions of the hour. “ Gulliver’s Trav- 
els ” had only been publishe1 in England 


in the autumn of 1726; in the spring of | 


1727 Aissé had read it, in Desfontaines’ 
translation, knew that it was the work of 
Swift, and praised it in the very same 
terms that the world has since agreed to 
bestow upon it. Destouches seems to 
have been a friend of hers, but when in 
the same year she went to see his new 
comedy, “* Le Philosophe Marié,” she was 
not blinded by friendship. “It isa very 
charming comedy,” she wrote, “full of 
sentiment, full of delicacy ; but it does not 
possess the genius of Moliére.” Nor is 
she less judicious in what she says about 
the masterpiece of another friend, the 
Abbé Prévét d’Exiles. She writes in 
October, 1728: “We have a new book 
here entitled ‘ Mémoires d'un Homme de 
Qualité retiré du Monde.’ It is not worth 
much, except one hundred and ninety 
pages which make one burst out crying.” 
These one hundred and ninety pages were 
that immortal supplement toa dull book 
which we call “Manon Lescaut,” over 
which as many tears are shed nowadays 
as were dropped a century and a half ago. 
It is said by those who have read Pré- 
vot’s forgotten romance, “ Histoire d’une 
Grecque Moderne,” published long after- 
wards in 1741, that it contains a full-length 
portrait of the author’s old friend Aissé. 
It might be amusing to compare this with 
Vcltaire’s portrait of her chevalier in 
* Adélaide du Guesclin.” 

She was evidently a centre of light and 
activity. The young woman with whom 
at all events during certain periods, Bo- 
lingbroke corresponded by every post, 
could be no commonplace person. Vol- 
taire vouches for her exact and indepen- 
dent knowledge of events. When Madame 
Calandrini is anxious to know how a cer- 
tain incident at court will turn out, Aissé 
says, “ You shall know before the people 
who make the Gazette do,” and her letters 
differs from the poet Gray’s, which other- 


wise they often curiously resemble, that | 


she seems to know at first hand the class 
of news that Gray only repeats. She 
sometimes shows her first-hand knowledge 
by her very inaccuracy. She gives, for 
instance, a long account, which we follow 
with breathless interest, of the death of 
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Adrienne Lecouvreur, the event, probably, 
| which moved Paris more vehemently than 
any other during the year 1730. Aissé 
|directly charges the young Duchesse de 
| Bouillon with the murder of the actress, 
|and supports her charge with an amazing 
array of horrible details. The affair was 
mysterious, and Aissé was evidently mi- 
nutely informed; yet Voltaire, in whose 
arms Adrienne Lecouvreur died, declares 
that her account is not the true one. On 
one point her knowledge of her contempo- 
raries is very useful tous. The priceless 
correspondence of Madame du Deffand 
makes the latter, as an old woman, an 
| exceedingly lifelike figure, but we know 
little of her early life; Aissé’s sketches 
of her, therefore, and, to say the truth, 
cruelly penetrating analysis of her charac- 
ter at the age of thirty, are most valuable. 
The Madame du Deffand we know seems 
a wiser woman than Aissé’s friend; but 
the fact is that many of these witty French- 
women only became tolerable, like re- 
markable vintages, when they were grow- 
ing a little crusted. 

Among the brightest sections of Aissé’s 
correspondence are those in which she 
speaks of her high-spirited and somewhat 
dissolute foster-brothers, Pont-de-Veyle 
and D’Argental. These two men were 
sowing their wild oats very hard, in the 
fashion of the day, and although they were 
passing the solemn age of thirty, the sacks 
seemed inexhaustible. -But so far as re- 
garded Aissé, their conduct was all that 
was Chivalrous, all that was honorably fra- 
ternal. Pont-de-Veyle she calls an angel, 
but it was D’Argental whom she loved 
the most, and nothing is more touching 
than an account she gives, with the xaz- 
veté of a child, of a quarrel she had with 
him. This quarrel lasted eight days, and 
Aissé kept her letter open until she could 
add, in a postscript, the desired informa- 
tion that, she having drunk his health at 
dinner and afterwards kissed him, they 
have made it up without any formal ex- 
planation. “Since then,” she adds in that 
tone of hers which makes the eyes ofa 
middle-aged citizen of perfidious Albion 
quite dim after a hundred and fifty years, 
“Since then we have been a great deal 
together.” 

In 1728 she had need of all the kind- 
ness she could get. The chevalier was 
| so ill in June that she was obiiged to face 
| the prospect of his death. “ Duty, love, 
|inquietude, and friendship, are forever 
troubling my thoughts and my body; I 
am in a cruel agitation; my body is giving 
‘way, for I am overwhelmed with vapors 
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and with grief; and, if any misfortune 
should happen to that man, I feel I should 
not be able to endure the horrible sorrow 
of it. He is more attached to me than 
ever; he encourages me to perform my 
duties. Sometimes I cannot help telling 
him, that if he gets any worse it will be 
impossible for me to leave him; and then 
he scolds me.” The dreadful condition 
of genteel poverty in which the Ferriol 
family were now living, did not tend to 
make Aissé’s home a bed of roses. In 
the winter of 1728 these famous people of 
quality were “dying of hunger.” ‘There 
was not, that is to say, as much food upon 
their table as their appetites required, and 
Aissé expected to share the fate of the 
horse whose master gave him one grain 
less of oats each day until he died from 
starvation. In this there was of course a 
little playful exaggeration, but her poverty 
weighed heavily on Aissé. She had 
scarcely enough money for her daily wants, 
and envied the chevalier, who was saving 
that he might form a dowry for the little 
daughter at Sens, the Jauvre petite in 
the convent, after whom Aissé’s heart 
yearned, and whom she might but very 
rarely visit as a stranger. 

She spent the autumn of 1729 at Pont- 
de-Veyle, the country seat of the Ferriol 
family, a chateau between Macon and 
Bourg. She took advantage of this neigh- 
borhood to Switzerland, and paid the long- 
promised visit to Madame Calandrini in 
Geneva. The incident was a momentous 
one in the history of her soul. She came 
back more uneasy, more irresolute than 
ever, and in deep depression of spirits. 
Her first instinct, on being left to her 
own thoughts again, was to enter a con- 
vent, but Madame Calandrini did not 
encourage this idea, and Aissé soon relin- 
quished it. She saw, herself, that duty 
called her to stay with Madame de Fer- 
riol, who was now growing an invalid. 
Before leaving Geneva Madame Calan- 
drini had made a solemn attempt to per- 
suade her to conclude her dubious rela- 
tions with the chevalier. She tried to 
extract a promise from Aissé that she 
would either marry D’Aydie or cease to 
see him. But it is easy for comfortable 
matrons in their own boudoirs to urgea 
line of conduct; it is less simple for the 
unfortunate to carry out these maxims in 
the hard light of day. Aissé wrote: “ All 
that I can promise you is that nothing 
shal! be spared to bring about one or other 
of these things. But, madame, it may 
cost me my life.” Such words are lightly 
said; but in Aissé’s case they came from 
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the heart. She made the sacrifice, and it 
did cost her her life. She attempted to 
melt the severe censor at Geneva by ex- 
tracts from the chevalier’s letters, and 
finally she made an appeal which goes 
straight to our sympathy. “How can I 
cut to the quick a violent passion, and 
the tenderest and firmest friendship? 
Add to all this, gratitude; it is frightful! 
Death would not be worse! However, 
since you wish me to make an effort, I 
will do so.” Conscience and the Calan- 
drini were inexorable. 

In the dull house at Pont-de-Veyle Aissé 
was thrown upon her own consciousness 
more than in Paris. She gives us a pic- 
ture of her dreary existence. The Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, who was Madame de 
Ferriol’s brother, was the only intelligent 
companion she had, and he was locked up 
all day with Jesuit priests. The young 
Ferriols were in Paris ; their mother, jeal- 
ous, pietistic, and peevish, wore Aissé out 
with exnuz. It was in this tension of the 
nervous system, this irritation and depres- 
sion of spirits, that on her way back to 
Paris in November she paid a stolen visit 
to Sens to see her little daughter. The 
letter in which she describes the interview 
is simply heartrending. The little deli- 
cate child, with an exquisite instinct, clung 
to this unknown friend, and when at last 
Aissé had to say farewell, her daughter — 
whom she must not call her daughter — 
wrung the mother’s heart with mingled 
anguish and delight by throwing her arms 
round her neck and crying out, “I have 
no father or mother; please, you be my 
mother, for I love you as much as if you 
really were!” Aissé could not tear her- 
self away; she remained a fortnight at 
the convent, more unhappy than happy, 
and so afflicted in spirits that she posi- 
tively had to take to her bed. The little 
“Miss Black” waited upon her with a 
child’s enthusiasm, refusing to play with 
her companions, and lavishing her caresses 
upon her. At last the poor mother forced 
herself to depart, fearing lest she should 
expose her secret by her emotion. She 
made her way to Paris, where she found 
the chevalier waiting for her, and all her 
good resolutions were shattered by the 
passionate joy of his welcome. She did 
not know what to do nor where to turn. 

In the beginning of 1730 the chevalier 
had a dangerous illness, and Aissé was 
obliged to postpone the crisis. He got 
well, and she was so happy that she could 
not but postpone italittle longer. Slowly, 
as she herself perceived, her bodily 
strength began to waste away, under the 











agitations of her conscience. We may 
pass over the slow progress of the spiritual 
complaint, which took more than three 
years to destroy her healthy constitution. 
We must push ontotheend. In 1732 her 
health gave serious alarm to all those who 
surrounded her. 
suspected the veal state of the case, nor 
the hidden griefs that were destroying her, 
is proved among other things by a little 
copy of verses which has been preserved in 
the works of a great man. Voltaire, who 
made a joke of his own supposed passion 
for Aissé, sent her in 1732 a packet of 
ratafia, to relieve a painful symptom of 
her complaint, and he accompanied it by 
a flippant versicle, which may thus be 
rendered :— 


Hence! Through her veins like subtle an- 
guish fleet ! 
Change to desires the snows that thro’ them 
roll! 
So may she feel the heat 
That burns within my soul. 


But the women about her knew that she 
was dying. The Parabére, to whom we 
may forgive much, because she loved 
Aissé so well, fluttered around her with 
pathetic tenderness ; and we find her forc- 
ing upon her friend the most beautiful of 
her personal possessions, a splendid box 
of crimson jasper. Even Madame de 
Tencin, whom she had always kept at 
arm’s length, and who had rewarded her 
with aversion, startied her now with ex- 
pressions and proofs of affection. Ma- 
dame de Ferriol herself, with her sharp 
temper and her ugly speeches, urged upon 
her the attentions of a Jansenist confessor. 
The chevalier, understanding at last that 
he was about to lose her, was distracted 
with anxiety, and hung around the room 
until the ladies were put to their wits’ end 
to get rid of him. In her next letter, 
written about Christmas of 1732, Aissé 
expresses herself thus : — 


I have to be very careful how I deal with 
you know whom. He has been talking to me 
about a certain matter as reasonably and affec- 
tionately as possible. All his goodness, his 
delicate way of thinking, loving me for my own 
self, the interest of the poor little one, to 
whom one could not give a position, all these 
things force me to be very careful how I deal 
with him. Fora long time I have been tor- 


tured with remorse; the carrying out of this | 
If the Chevalier does not | 


would sustain me. 
keep to what he has promised, I will see him 
no more. 
tions are; I will keep to them. 


But they will 
probably shorten my life. 


The explanation of this passage seems 


That few of her friends | 
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|to be that the chevalier, having put off 
marriage so long, was anxious not to break 
his vows for a merely sentimental union, 
that could last but a few weeks. She had 
extracted, it would seem, a sort of promise 
from him, but he did not keep it, and 
Aissé died unmarried. 

In her last hours Aissé became com- 
pletely dévote, but not to such an extent 
as to be unable to see the humor of send- 
ing such light ladies as Madame de Para- 
bére and Madame du Deffand through the 
length and breadth of Paris to search for 
a director to undertake her conversion, 
At last these inexperienced emissaries 
discovered a Pére Boursault, who was 
perhaps of their world, for he was the son 
of the dramatist, the enemy of Moliére; 
from him Aissé received the consolations 
of religion. A few days before she died 
she wrote once more to Madame Calan- 
drini, and these are the last words which 
we possess from the pen of Aissé : — 


I say nothing to you about the Chevalier. 
He is in despair at seeing me so ill. You 
never witnessed a passion so violent, more 
delicacy, more sentiment, more greatness and 
generosity. I am not anxious about the poor 
little one; she has a friend and protector who 
loves her tenderly. Good-bye, dear Ma- 
dame; I am too weak to write any more. It 
is still infinitely sweet to me to think of you; 
but I cannot yield to this happiness without 
tears, my dear friend. The life I have led 
has been very wretched. Have I ever hada 
moment’s enjoyment? I could not be happy 
alone; I was afraid to think; my remorse has 
never once left me since the instant when I 
began to have my eyes open to my miscon- 
duct. Why should I be alarmed at my soul 
being separated, since I am persuaded that 
God is all good, and that the moment when I 
begin to enjoy happiness will be that in which 
I leave this miserable body ? 

On the 14th of March, 1733, Charlotte 
Elizabeth Aissé, spinster, aged about forty 
years, was buried in the chapel of the 
Ferriol family, in the Church of St. Roch, 
in Paris. EDMUND GOSSE. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
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You see, Madame, what my resolu- | 





On the 12th March last the iron bark 
Derry Castle, Captain Goffe, belonging 
to Limerick, and chartered by Messrs. 
Gibbs, Bright, & Co., left Geelong, in Aus- 
tralia, for Falmouth, loaded with wheat; 
|and for one hundred and ninety-two days 
| she was never heard of. No trace of her 
| could be found in any port, and she was 
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posted at Lloyd’s as missing. To the 
surprise of all who heard of it, the sealer 
Awarua, a craft of forty-five tons, sailed up 
Melbourne Bay on the 21st September, 
having on board eight survivors of the 
wrecked bark, which, as they narrated, 
had been cast away on Enderby Island, 
one of the Auckland group, eight days 
after leaving Geelong. From a very full 
account given in the Melbourne Argus, 
we extract the following particulars of this 
lamentable tale of the sea. 

The vessel left port with a fair wind on 
the 12th of March, and on the morning of 
the 20th March, at two o’clock, she struck 
the rocks at the uninhabited island group 
above mentioned, and broke up ina very 
short time. The captain, both mates, and 
twelve seamen were drowned in trying to 
reach the reef-bound shore; and seven of 
the crew and the only passenger, Mr. 
James M‘Ghie, endured for four months 
a series of privations and adventures 
which seldom occur in real life. It is in- 
deed strange how nearly the Derry Castle 
was lost without leaving a trace behind. 
If she had struck on any other part of the 
long line of western coast of Enderby 
Island than the apex of the north-west 
point, those who reached the shore alive 
would have perished miserably on the 
rocks, unable to scale the inaccessible 
and almost perpendicular cliffs. The 
scene of the wreck is rarely visited by 
vessels; and the only passing craft that 
was seen in the course of the ninety-one 
days’ sojourn there, failed to see the sig- 
nals of distress which the castaways dis- 
played. 

The Derry Castle made a quick pas- 
sage to Enderby Island. She had a fair 
wind, at times amounting toa gale, behind 
her, and she made the most of her canvas. 
On the night of the 20th March, only one 
day more than a week from clearing at 
Geelong, the catastrophe occurred with- 
out the slightest warning. Never was a 
vessel sent more blindly or speedily to 
destruction. It was about ten minutes to 
two A.M., and the chief officer’s watch on 
deck. All sail was set, and the bark was 
bowling along tweive knots an hour before 
the wind. The chief officer gave the 
order to haul up the mainsail, and the 
watch were casting loose the braccs. 
Neither the man at the wheel nor the 
lookout reported land, which the survivors 
of the watch say could not be seen. The 
night was hazy, the sky cloudy —what 
sailors call a rather dirty night —and the 
wind freshening. Without the slightest 


alarm being given, or effort to change | I 
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| the course of the vessel, she ran bow on 
|to submerged rocks, and bumped over 
| them for some distance with terrific force. 
| Then her bow dropped into deep water, 
| and the stern rested high on the reef, with 
the seas rolling over it. The vessel listed 
heavily to starboard, and began to break 
up. She was so close in to the land— 
about two hundred yards —that the frown- 
ing coast-line now rose clearly into view. 

One of the survivors, the only passen- 
ger on board, Mr. James M‘Ghie, a na- 
tive of Limerick, who had been on a visit 
to Australia for his health, thus narrates 
what happened after the ship struck :— 

“ The ship was leaning over very much, 
and we clung to the rail, standing on the 
outside on the side of the ship, as we ex- 
pected she might go right over at any 
moment. She was crashing violently on 
the rock at this time. The rudder had 
been carried away, and the sternpost 
knocked clean out of her, so that we 
could see right through her into the water 
beneath. In about ten minutes the main- 
mast went overboard with a loud crash. 
The crew were all in a very excited state 
at this time; but word went round that 
she would probably hold together till day- 
light, and the panic somewhat subsided. 
One position was miserable in the extreme 
—two heavy seas swept over us, the 
night was bitterly cold, and we had barely 
any clothing. It became evident that we 
could not live until daylight, if we clung 
to the wreck; and we feared that if we 
stayed there much longer we should be- 
come so benumbed as to be unable to 
swim. I could see rocks at a distance 
of about two hundred yards away, but 
there appeared to be little chance of asafe 
landing there. Taking advantage of a sea 
which came over us, seven of the party 
jumped off to make a fight for life. Only 
one of these reached the shore safely. 

“T should have mentioned that directly 
after the ship struck, the captain and first 
officer passed life-buoys and life-belts to 
us who were on the poop, so that we were 
all provided with them. Five more men 
jumped overboard soon afterwards and 
swam for the shore. The rest of us went 
separately, one afterthe other. I was the 
last but one to leave. The remaining 
|man was clinging to the rigging. I could 
| dimly see his figure, but could not dis- 
| tinguish who it was; but I learned after- 
wards that it was Mr. Robins, the chief 
| officer. I hada life-belt and was a good 
|swimmer, and had little fear but that I 
|could reach the land. The only danger 
anticipated was getting there too 
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quickly. The sea was terribly rough ; {even half-clad, several were almost naked, 


and soon after leaving, I was caught in| and we were shivering with cold. 
| gested that we should make a search and 
| see if we might find any of our compan- 


a wave, which broke over me and twirled 
me over and over, until I thought I should 
have been drowned. However, I managed 
to survive, andswamon. I did not face 
the nearest rocks, which were high and 
precipitous, and had been hollowed out at 
the base by the action of the sea. They 
were also covered with seaweed or kelp, 
which hung down in long streams into 
the sea and floated on the surface of the 
water. I had discerned in the gloom 
what appeared to be like a gully running 
into the land in a V shape about eighty 
yards deep. I made for this, and swam 
safely into the entrance. 

“Here I had the good fortune to find a 
spar from the ship, floating end outwards 
towards the land. I put my arm round 
this and clung toit. It was driven on to 
the rocks with great force ; but as the end 
of it struck first, the shock was not so 

reat as to disable me; and when the sea 
nad broken over me and retired, I landed 
safely on a soft bed of seaweed. I tried 
to walk, but found that I was unable to do 
so. My feet were quite benumbed, and 
I fell down at every effort I made. I 
crawled for about fifteen yards to the shel- 
ter of a high rock, and called out loudly, 
to find if any one else had landed near me, 
and also with a view to help anybody who 
might be trying to land at that place. 
However, I got no answer. I remained 
for about an hour under the shelter of that 
rock, until the sea, increasing in violence, 
began to break over it, and I was afraid 
of being washed away. I was still unable 
to walk, and crawled for a distance of 
about three hundred yards towards some 
higher rocks that I could see inland, and 
reached these with great difficulty. 

“ The salt water I had swallowed made 
me very sick, and it was with great pleas- 
ure I noticed a stream of fresh water 
trickling from the rocks, with which I re- 
freshed and invigorated myself. On the 
rocks I now reached I found Nicholas 
Wallace, one of the seamen, who was call- 
ing out loudly in an endeavor to discover 
any companions. We heard some one 
answer him; but we remained together 
there till daylight under shelter of a big 
rock. It would be about three o’clock 


when I found him, and day broke about 
six. As soon as it was day, all the sur- 
vivors mustered together, and we then 
found that only eight had reached the 
shore safely, seven of whom were seamen. | 
It is impossible to describe our miserable 
and forlorn condition. 


Not one of us was 


I sug- 


ions lying among the rocks; and we im- 
mediately set about it. The first body we 
found was that of the second mate, named 
Rasmussen. His body was still warm, 
and he had evidently reached the shore 
alive, for the sea could not have thrown 
him where he lay. We did all we could 
to restore him by chafing his limbs, but 
without avail. He had probably landed on 
the high rocks, and stumbling along in the 
dark, had fallen down a considerable dis- 
tance into the pool where his body lay. 
The fall had killed him, or he had been 
stunned by it, and then drowned in the 
pool. We also found the bodies of Cap- 
tain Goffe and a seaman. Both of these 
had been dashed by the waves on the 
rocks and killed, as their heads were 
crushed in. Their bodies were thrown up 
on shore. 

“When it became quite light, we could 
see some one in the foretop of the ship. 
Some of the others recognized him as the 
sailmaker. He was a Swede, and went by 
the nickname of ‘ Sails.’ I knew him by 
no other. One of the sailors got a life- 
buoy and a bit of line and held it up to 
him, as an inducement to try to swim 
ashore, by showing that we were ready to 
help him. He took off his coat and boots 
and made the attempt; but the poor fellow 
never reached the land. He got to some 
low rocks, where we could not reach him, 
as there was a wild sea between, and clung 
there for a time, but was washed off again, 
and, as far as we could judge, was crushed 
by a portion of the wreckage, for we saw 
him no more. We then broke up into 
different parties, to explore the place on 
which we were landed. Two started to 
make a circuit in one direction, and two 
in another; I and three others remained 
near the wreck. One of the parties did 
not succeed in making the circuit of the 
island, and returned. The others found 
an old government depot at the opposite 
side of the island, but there was nothing 
there except one bottle of salt. 

“ The only food that floated ashore from 
the wreck was two tins of preserved fish 
and half-a-dozen pumpkins. We had no 
knife, but found two on the bodies washed 
ashore ; and with these we cut rushes and 
made a bed for ourselves, and slept that 
night huddled together as close as possi- 





ble for warmth. We also took the clothes 
|from the bodies we found, and divided 
| them amongst us, to inerease our scanty 
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stock. We buried the bodies on the 
island. 

“ We did not sleep much that night, for 
we found that the island was a great re- 
sort for seals, and we had settled ourselves 
right in their track. One of the men had 
gone apart and taken possession of a hole, 
which was soon claimed by a seal, which 
fastened its teeth in the calf of his leg. 
The man immediately abandoned the place 
and came running to us shouting, with a 
large dog-seal after him. The whole of 
the after-part of the night we had to stand 
up and defend ourselves against seals. 
Some of them were of great size, and were 
very fierce ; but a tap on the nose with a 
piece of wood always sent them to the 
rightabout. 

“On Monday we searched the wreckage 
and turned over the timber which had 
come ashore, with a view to preserve all 
food or anything else that might be useful 
tous. It was this day that we found the 
two tins of herrings. On the afternoon of 
Monday we made our way over the island 
to the depot, which we found to be a 
structure about six feet by four feet six 
inches in size, shaped like a tent. Into 
this we all crowded that night and slept 
as best we could. For the next ten days 
we lived there on shellfish, which we 
found on the rocks, but in very small and 
insufficient quantities. They could be ob- 
tained only when the tide was low. Some 
of the men had also killed a seal and eaten 
it freely, but I could not do so; it tasted 
like very rancid cod-liver oil. We had no 
fire, and the weather was extremely cold 
and wet. We had one box of wooden 
matches, but there was never sufficient 
sun to dry them. I had a revolver car- 
tridge in my possession, which I kept as 
a last resource, and on the tenth day we 
got a fire by exploding this. We took out 
the bullet, and managed to ignite a piece 
of dry rag, which was fanned into flame by 
being shaken in the wind. This operation 
was watched with the most intense inter- 
est, and when we at last got a fire, our joy 
may be imagined. 

“ The island was covered with a low un- 
dergrowth of myrtle, and we kept the fire 
going by gathering all the dry sticks we 
could find, as we had no axe to cut wood. 
About this time we found an old boiler, 
which had been left on the island by 
some whaling-party, probably, and with 
this we increased our food-supply by mak- 
ing a kind of soup of seals’ flesh. Some of 
the wheat with which the ship was laden 
now began to come ashore. It was swollen 
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the better on that account. We ground 
this up with seals’ flesh, and made a soup, 
which in our condition was very accepta- 
ble. We had plenty of water everywhere, 
as the island was nearly all a vast swamp. 
We took our turns at cooking and bring- 
ing in firewood, of which we accumulated 
a supply, in the event of bad weather. 
Our greatest care was to keep the fire 
alight, and in order to insure this, two 
men were always told off to watch it. 
We would not trust one; and threats of 
lynching, which might have been carried 
out, were held out to those on watch, if 
the fire should be permitted to go out. 
We felt that our lives depended on keeping 
it up. 

“Our troubles were greatly lightened by 
finding an old axehead on the ground, 
which had been partly burned. There 
was no handle in it, and it was very 
blunt; but with our knives a handle was 
soon made, and it was sharpened by fric- 
tion on a piece of sandstone. This instru- 
ment proved invaluable to us by keeping 
up our supply of firewood and enabling 
the sailors to make a punt. All this time 
our thoughts were busy with plans for 
leaving theisland. We had flags flying on 
three different points, to attract the notice 
of any vessel passing; and we also had 
bundles of wood ready to light fires on 
prominent places, shoulda vessel heave in 
sight. Men were engaged every day in 
bringing planks from the wreck, in order 
to make a punt, and also in carrying over 
all the wheat that could be gathered up, 
and of this we accumulated a stock of fif- 
teen hundredweight. 

“Two weeks after we landed, we found 
part of the captain’s sailing directory, 
which had been washed ashore. It was 
too wet to read, the leaves being all stuck 
together; but after it was dried, we were 
able to discover our position, and found 
that we had been wrecked on Enderby 
Island, in the Auckland group; and we 
concluded that the main island was about 
eight miles distant.” 


The part of the main island which was 
visible to the wrecked men was Port 
Ross, and there, it was believed, would 
be found a government depot containing 
stores for shipwrecked seamen. ‘To Port 
Ross, therefore, which was tantalizingly 
in sight, the survivors used to strain their 
eyes in hopeless yearning to reach its 
but they had no materials to make a boat. 
The wreckage of the Derry Castle which 
came ashore from time to time would have 





with water and salt, but we liked it all 
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sufficed to make at least a raft; but there 
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were no implements to fashion it. So 
that, in spite of something being seen on 
the foreshore of Port Ross, which some 
thought to be a rock, and others affirmed 
was more like a building, week after 
week passed without any prospect of es- 
cape. Surely never was succor so near 
and yet so far from those who yearned to 
reach it. Little more than a raft was 
needed; in fact, one of the sufferers was 
willing to attempt the voyage on two 
planks lashed together; but this was out 
of the question. Yet no boat could be 
made without some cutting instrument to 
fashion the decking timber and fittings of 
the Derry Castle which from time to time 
floated ashore. It seemed that the party 
must hope on and hope ever that succor 
would come, and that they could do noth- 
ing more to help themselves than prov- 
idently to parch all the wheat that came 
ashore, and husband it carefully by keep- 
ing every one to the allowance mutually 
agreed upon, which was faithfully ob- 
served. 

But towards the end of May a prospect 
of release suddenly presented itself, as 
we have said, by the discovery of an old 
axehead, which had been left near the old 
depot probably by some whaling-party. 
Here was the tool for making a boat! 
The work was immediately entered upon 
with hopeful zest by every one. As no 
boat could have been launched from the 
side of the island on which the bark was 
wrecked, on account of the surf, the men 
carried bundles of the wreckage up the 
cliff and across the island to the old de- 
pot, where the boat was in due course 
constructed. It was nothing more than 
an oblong box, six feet by two and a half 
feet, with the ends running up a little like 
a Norwegian prow, so as to do duty as a 
keel or cutwater. The calking was done 
with odds and ends of rope-yarn, driven 
into the seams with a piece of hoop-iron, 
which had also been found. When the 
boat, such as it was, had been completed, 
it was launched, and with many hopes 
and fears for their safety and that of their 
rude vessel, two of the party — Sullivan 
and Rennie — pushed off from the shore, 
and essayed to cross the water which di- 
vided the half-starved, nearly naked mar- 
iners from what was hoped to be a feast 
of plenty, if only the stores at the Port 
Ross depot could be brought within their 

rasp. 

While the punt was gone those left on 
the island were subjected to another cruel 
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they set about making such a smoky bea- 
con as a passing vessel might be fully 
expected to see. But the beacon was 
made in vain, for the vessel put about and 
left the men to their fate. It seemed to 
them that she must be a poaching sealer, 
who mistook the fire for that of people 
who were on the watch for poachers, and 
so gave the island a wide berth. Be that 
as it may, she came and went; and the 
survivors were left to rely upon their crank 
punt, upon the trusty sailors who manned 
it, and the fulfilment of the belief that the 
government had stocked the depot with 
provisions. 

Two days passed without any message 
from the punt, and then on the third day 
smoke was seen on Port Ross, which as- 
sured the watchers that their gallant emis- 
saries were safe. They soon came back 
with glad tidings, and provisions and 
clothes, to prove what they had seen in 
spying outthe country. At last, after four 
months of harassing anxiety and insufi- 
cient food, shelter, and clothing, they 
would be housed, fed, and clothed in 
comparative comfort, even though their 
Robinson Crusoe life should be prolonged 
indefinitely, or until the government 
steamer Stella should make her next peri- 
odical visit to the Auckland Islands in 
search of shipwrecked mariners. The 
transportation of the men and the remain- 
der of their store of roasted corn from 
Enderby Island to Port Ross was accom- 
plished without accident, although several 
trips had to be made before the whole 
could be freighted across. An attempt 
was made to employ an old boat that was 
found on Port Ross; but after binding 
her round with wire, to prevent her going 
to pieces, she took in water so freely that 
she was abandoned. The dingey, too, had 
to be frequently patched up; but she did 
the work required of her without mishap, 
yet in a very slow and toilsome way. Ul- 
timately, the whole of the band, with such 
possessions as they had, were established 
at the Port Ross depot, which contained 
clothing, fat, and biscuits, These were 
luxuries to the shipwrecked band, who, 
however, had still before them the pros- 
pect of a long and undesirable detention 
at the port. This was the more unwel- 
|come to them, inasmuch as, while the 
health of the party had been fairly good, 
several of them were suffering from 
the exposure they had undergone. The 
weather during their sojourn at Enderby 
Island had been variable, with not a few 





disappointment. A sail hove in sight — 
came, indeed, comparatively near; and 





fine days; but the time of the year — the 
| middle of winter—had made camping 
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out with little shelter or covering almost {hereditary in the Stanley family from 
unendurable, especially for such a pro-| 1406 to 1735, when it fell by inheritance 


tracted period. 
The men were still tortured by the 
uncertainty as to when they would be 
released. They had been from the 2oth 
March to the 18th June on Enderby Island 
—they kept count by notching each day 
as it passed —and they were destined to 
remain without further succor until the 
19th July, when the Awarua put in to Port 
Ross in search of a boat which she had 
left there some time previously. The men 
on shore, overjoyed at hearing the vessel 
arrive and drop her anchor—it being 
after dark — hailed her; but as the weather 
was bad, they did not venture to board 
her in their punt. Early next morning, 
Captain L. F. Drew went ashore from the 
Awarua, and had a great reception from 
the shipwrecked party, whom he immedi- 
ately took under his protection, and finally 
brought to Melbourne at considerable loss 
to himself and to his crew, who have 
shares in what was intended to be a five 
months’ sealing cruise in Bass’s Strait. 
The Awarua encountered such severe 
weather in coming to Melbourne that the 
schooner was well-nigh lost. The surviv- 
ors of the bark, on their arrival in Mel- 
bourne, obtained a cordial reception at the 
Sailors’ Home; and with the exception of 
M‘Ghie, who was badly affected with rheu- 
matism, none of them appeared to be 
much worse for all they had undergone. 


From The Westminster Review. 
ITS LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 
WE have all heard of the famous little 
island, situated midway between Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the stormy Irish 
Sea, where the arms are three legs and the 
cats and fowls have no tails ; but very few 
know that, in addition to these pecul- 
iarities, there are many more to be found 
within the 226} square miles of territory 
composing what was formerly the ing- 
dom of Man, which render it a most in- 
teresting study for the archzologist, the 
geologist, and the student of history, as 
well as for the ethnologist and philologist. 
Although the Isle of Man had been an 
appanage of the British crown since the 
time of Edward I., who took possession 
of it by the wish of the Manxmen, it 
lormed in reality a subject kingdom, 
whose rulers, nominated by the kings of 
England, were almost independent, the 
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to the Duke of Athole, who in 1765 sold 

|his rights to the British Parliament for 
£70,000, and his heirs received in addi- 
|tion (in 1829), as compensation for his 
| interest in the revenues of the island, the 
large sum of £416,114, 

With this transaction the history of the 
kingdom of Man might be supposed to 
close. Purchased by the British Parlia- 
ment, it would be natural to conclude that 
it would have become so incorporated with 
the United Kingdom as to form only a 
county governed by the same laws, and 
sending members to the imperial Parlia- 
ment sitting at Westminster. Such, how- 
ever, is far from being the case; for the 
Isle of Man retains its ancient privileges, 
makes its own laws in its own Parliament, 
and in fact lives under a system of home 
rule, which has existed from time imme- 
morial, and is so intimately connected 
with the ancient history of the island that 
we must give the story dave the beginning, 
or at least as far as it can be traced in 
historic times. A thousand years ago, or 
thereabouts, the Isle of Man was invaded 
by achieftain from Norway, named Orry, 
said to have been a son of the king of 
Denmark and Norway; he was, however, 
welcomed, and chosen king by the Manx- 
men, and to him is ascribed the foundation 
of the constitution and of the Parliament of 
the island as it exists at the present day. 

It is a long time for a constitution to 
have remained almost unchanged, and we 
may be sure that there must have been 
much that was good in it, or it could not 
have survived the many vicissitudes the 
island has undergone since then, for it 
has been conquered and re-conquered by 
Welsh, Norse, Scotch, Irish, and English ; 
and its kings have been replaced by gov- 
ernors, nominated by the sovereign of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; but the House 
of Keys, as established by King Orry, still 
exists, and the laws made there, even 
after they have received the sanction of 
the queen and Council, are not valid till 
they have been promulgated to the peo- 
ple, assembled for the purpose round the 
Tynwald Hill. 

This ceremony, which formerly existed 
in many Keltic countries and which may 
probably be traced back to the time of the 
Druids and sun-worship, is now only to be 
seen in the Isle of Man; and it is so in- 
teresting and suggestive that we must de- 
scribe it at some little length. 

The Tynwald Hill is a small mound of 





office of governor or king having been 





earth, about twelve feet high and eighty 
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in circumference at the base, consisting | 
of four circular platforms, ascended by 
steps cut in the earth. On the upper 
platform is erected a flagstaff, and the 
whole is enclosed in a rectangular space, 
one hundred and thirty-six yards long by 
sixteen wide, at the end of which stands 
the cruciform Church of St. John, newly 
erected on the site of a very ancient edi- 
fice, which in its turn is said to have sup- 
planted a temple of Odin. This space 
was formerly entered by gateways formed 
of stone jambs, having transverse imposts, 
resembling the trilithons of Stonehenge ; 
but these have disappeared. Here, on 
July 5, St. John Baptist, or Midsummer- 
day, old style, takes place the ceremony, 
which is thus described in a document 
drawn up in 1417 for the guidance of Sir 
John Stanley, king or lord of Man: — 


Our doughtfull and gratious Lord, this is 
the Constitution of old time, the which we 
have given in our Days, how yee should be 
governed on your Tynwald Day. First, you 
shall come hither in your Royal array as a 
King ought to do, by the prerogatives and 
Royalties of the Land of Man, and upon the 
Hill of Tynwald sitt, in a chaire, covered with 
a royall cloath and cushions, and your visage 
into the East, and your sword before you, 
holden with the point upward, your barons in 
the third degree sitting beside you, and your 
beneficed men and your Deemsters before you 
sitting, and your knights, esquires and yeo- 
men about you in the third degree, and the 
worthiest men in your land to be called in be- 
fore your Deemsters, if you will ask anything | 
of them, and to hear the government of your 
land, and your will; and the Commons to 
stand without the circle of the hill, with three 
clerks in their surplices, etc., etc.* 





This ceremony is essentially the same 
as that still observed, the chapel being 
used, then as now, as the place of as- 
sembly, the governor and Council occupy- 
ing the chancel, whilst the south transept 
is appropriated to the Keys, as their house 
for the day; thence, after a religious ser- 
vice, they proceed up the pathway to the 
Tynwald Hill, and there the laws are 
read to the assembled multitude, formerly 
and until 1865, both in Manx and English, 
but now the titles only are read in the two 
languages, and the rest in English. 

The earth of which the Tynwald Hill is 
formed, is said to have been brought from 
each of the seventeen parishes into which 
the island is divided, during the reign of 
King Orry, the reason for which is thus 
given in“ A Lay of Ancient Mona,” by 
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Dr. M‘Burney, F.S.A.S., Douglas, describ- 
ing the landing and deeds of King Orry : — 


How countless teams of oxen groaned and 
sweated ’neath the toil 

Of drawing to the Tynwald, from each parish, 
loads of soil, 

That all might own an equal right to votes 
and common law, 

Pleading their vested privilege, without a let 
or flaw; 

And all, too, represented by Keysmen of their 
choice, 

Might have a twofold charter, to the clear 
elective voice. 


Here, then, we have the sole survival 
of that open-air legislation which existed 
in many countries before laws were re- 
duced to writing, when it was necessary 
that the Commons should be informed 
orally of that which had been devised for 
their government by their chiefs and el- 
ders, assembled for that purpose in secret 
conclave. Even until the year 1417, se- 
cret laws, called dreast laws, were thus 
imparted to the deemsters of the Isle of 
Man, to be by them revealed to the peo- 
ple as they should deem expedient; but 
in that year Sir John Stanley, “ King and 
Lord iin. in his wisdom embodied the 
breast laws, with the aid of his Deemsters 
and Keys, into a written code, and cited 
his Church Barons to come in and do fealty 
unto him, thus striking a fatal blow at the 
power of the priests, who up to this time 
had exercised so great a sway in temporal 
matters, but he continued the mode of 
imparting the laws to the people ‘zm the 
face of the sun, and in the eye of the 
light.’” * 

The word Tynwald, ¢hing-volla, signi- 
fying vadlis negotii, is found in many parts 
of Scotland, and “is applied,” says the 
author quoted above, “to those artificial 
mounds which were in ancient times as- 
signed to the inhabitants for holding their 
Comitia. 

“ Tingwald in Shetland, and Dingwall 
in Ross-shire, with Tinwald in Dumfries- 
shire, have the same meaning as Tynwald 
in Man.” There was a Tynwald held in 
Iceland, almost identical with that in the 
Isle of Man, but it was abolished about 
eighty years ago; the Icelandic mound is 
figured in Lord Dufferin’s “ Letters from 
High Latitudes.” 

The composition of the Manx Parlia- 
ment resembles that of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as it may be said to consist of 
king, Lords, and Commons. The king is 
now represented by the governor, the up- 





* Records of the Tynwald, Isle of Man, vol. xix., by 
. Harrison, 
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per house consists of the Council, sitting 
by right of office — namely, the treasurer, 
or receiver-general, the comptroller, the 
clerk of the rolls, the water-bailiff, the 
attorney-general, the bishop, the archdea- 
con, the vicar-general, and two deemsters, 
or judges, who, although belonging to 
the Council, are always named separately. 
The Keys (or Commons), who constitute 
the third branch of the legislature, are 
twenty-four in number,* and were an- 
ciently styled “the worthiest men in the 
land ;” they were also known as Taxiaxe. 
Prior to 1765, and as late as 1866, the 
Keys were nominated by the governor, 
and whenever a vacancy occurred, two 
candidates were selected and introduced 
by the speaker to the governor, who chose 
one of them to be the new member of the 
House of Keys; but in 1866 the House 
of Keys Election Act was passed, and 
by it the members are elected by the 
voters of the sheadings and towns, each 
of the six sheadings into which the island 
was divided by King Orry electing three, 
the town of Douglas three, and the towns 
of Castletown, Peel, and Ramsay one each. 

The House is elected for seven years, 
unless dissolved earlier by the governor, 
who has power to do so whenever he 
deems it expedient. The governor, Coun- 
cil, deemsters, and Keys together form 
the Tynwald Court, and the form of pass- 
ing statutes resembles that of the impe- 
rial Parliament. “Bills are introduced 
into either branch of the legislature, and 
are then passed to the other. The two 
branches then meet together in Tynwald, 
and the bill, having previously been print- 
ed on parchment, is signed, and is then 
sent up to the queen in Council for the 
royal assent. But even after all this is 
done, the measure has not the force of 
law. Before the bill can come into opera- 
tion, it must be promulgated in the ancient 
form from the Tynwald mount.” ¢ 

The qualification for a member of the 
House of Keys is the possession of real 
estate of the ratable value of £100 per 
annum, or of real estate of £50 per an- 
num, together with personal estate actu- 
ally producing an income of £100 per 
annum, or the ownership of personal es- 
tate actually producing an income of £150 
per annum. Under the House of Keys 
Election Act, 1881, the qualification of a 
voter is the ownership or tenancy of real 
estate of £4 per annum, ratable value, or 


* Thirteen Keys make a House, and that number 
must concur to render an act valid. : 
+ Deemster Gill, in the /s/e of Man Times, Septem- 
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the occupation as a lodger of premises of 
the annual value of £10. 

Whether the three Manx legs enable 
the people to march faster than the world 
in general we cannot say, but certain it is 
they have made a forward movement as 
regards the franchise which other nations 
might follow with advantage, for this same 
bill of 1881 conferred the franchise upon 
unmarried women being possessed of 
the same property qualification as men. 
“The Keys proposed to extend the ten- 
ancy qualification to women also, but the 
Council objecting, the Keys were com- 
pelled to accept the compromise in order 
to obtain an admission of the principle of 
the right of women to vote, but in so doing 
recorded their protest against their partial 
exclusion. Thisact is said to be the only 
law now existing in Europe recognizing 
the right of women to vote in the election 
of a legislative body.” * 

In other respects also the Manx legisla- 
tors have shown more favor to women 
than those of other countries, for as a 
writer in the Woman’s Suffrage Fournal 
says: “ Although the wife did not retain 
separate property after marriage, the com- 
mon property of the pair was not at the 
absolute disposal of the husband. The 
wife retained an indefeasible right to half 
of the common property on the death of 
her husband. Out of this right there 
grew a custom which allowed the wife to 
make a will leaving her half of the prop- 
erty to whomsoever she pleased, at her 
own death, during the lifetime of her 
husband. Thus it happened that many 
men were reduced to comparative poverty 
through the death of their wives. A de- 
cree was therefore pronounced restricting 
the power of a wife to make such a will, 
and limiting her right over the half of her 
husband’s property to cases where she 
survives him.” The same writer quotesa 
curious custom, which is to be found in 
the ancient records of Castle Mona, show- 
ing that for many centuries Manxmen 
have hada chivalrous regard for the rights 
of women. A decree in a black-letter 
book ordains, “that if a man was proved 
to have wronged a maid, the deemster was 
to hand to her an axe, a rope, and a ring, 
that she might deal with the recalcitrant 
lover. She had the choice to behead him 
with the axe, to hang him with the rope, 
or marry him with the ring. Tradition 
says the maids were usually lenient.” t 
The deemsters, of whom there are two, 


* Constitution of the Isle of Man, Manx S ociety, vol. 
xxxi., 1882, P- 72 note. 
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one for the northern division of the island, | 
and one for the southern, are the judges, 

but seem formerly to have had other func- 
tions, one of the principal being the proc- 
lamation of the }aws in Manx and English 

on the Tynwald Hill. They had also to 
preside at the gaol deliveries, which, until 

i765, took place twice a year, in May and 

October. Prisoners were tried by a jury 

of twelve, who must be unanimous, but 

the prisoner had the right of selecting the 

jury out of the jurors impanelled. Prior 

to 1777 treason and felony were punishable 

with death, and also theft of property 

above the value of sixpence. In cases of 

petty larceny, a jury of six was chosen, 

and on a complaint being made of prop- 
erty lost or stolen, the deemster issued his 

warrant to the coroner to summon a jury 

of inquiry. The oath administered to the 

deemsters is very curious : “ By this book, 

and by the holy contents thereof, and by 

the wonderful works that God hath mirac- 

ulously wrought in Heaven above and in | 
the earth beneath, in six days and seven 

nights, I do swear that I will, with- 

out respect of favor or friendship, love or 

gain, consanguinity or affinity, envy or 

malice, execute the laws of this isle justly, 

betwixt our sovereign lord the king and 

his subjects within this isle, and betwixt 

party and party, as indifferently as the 

herring backbone doth lie in the midst of 
the fish. So help me God, and by the 

contents of this book.” * 

This reference to the backbone of the 
herring seems quaint and provocative of 
laughter, but it is explained by the fact, 
that formerly herrings and potatoes formed 
the staple food of everybody, and there- 
fore the deemster was reminded of his 
oath as often as he ate his daily meal. 

The deemsters, in common with the 
moars (collectors of lord’s rent), coroners, 
and sergeants of baronies, had a curious 
privilege, that of yarding, or compelling 
the service of persons of either sex ata 
trifling wage fixed by law. An officer, 
called a sumner, was sent to lay a straw 
on the shoulder of the person so required, 
saying, “You are hereby yarded for the 
service of the lord of Man, in the house of 
his deemster or coroner,” etc., as it might 
be. Persons refusing to comply with this 
summons were committed to prison and 
there kept on a daily allowance of one 
barley-cake and a pint of water, until they 
yielded obedience to perform their service, 
the expense thereby incurred being de- 





* Constitution of the Isle of Man, Manx Society, 
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ducted from the wages of the delinquent. 
By virtue of the statute all instituted par- 
sons and vicars of the thirds were allowed 
their “bridge and staff,” which implied 
that their servants should not be taken 
from them by yarding, and the servants 
of members of the House of Keys were 
also exempt. 

These yarded servants were proclaimed 
at the parish church or cross, that the 
farmers might know they had to provide 
themselves with others. It was ordained 
that yarded servants should be fed with 
porridge in which a spoon would stand 
upright, and the cakes given to them were 
to be as thick as the length of a barley- 
corn. In 1561 the wages of a yarded 
ploughman were fixed at 13s. 4d. per an- 
num; those of a driver at Ios, and so on. 
In 1667 the wages of the ploughman were 
raised to 15s., and gs. was fixed as the 
yearly wage of a strong maidservant. In 
1615 it was enacted “that no person 
should receive any recompense for the 
good will of his yarded servant,” and in 
1747 the privilege of obtaining servants 
by yarding was suspended for three years. 
In 1763 the wages of yarded menservants 
were raised to £2, and those of women to 
£1 per annum, and the custom has now 
tallen into oblivion.* 

The statute-book of the island contains 
many other curious laws relating to ser- 
vants. There existed at one time a “ jury 
of servants ” which compelled the service 
in agriculture of persons whom they con- 
sidered as unemployed. “If there be a 
scarcity of servants to work the lord’s 
lands, the former, upon complaint thereof 
to the deemster, is to have the benefit of 
a sheading jury of servants, consisting of 
four in every parish, who are to inquire 
for vagrant servants, and to serve the 
greater rent first, and then every farm 
according to his rent, and if there be no 
servants to be had, then he who bears a 
rent of 5s. to the lord, must serve him 
who bears a rent of Ios. and so on.” ¢ 

Young persons who were required to 
attend the old or infirm were exempt from 
service, and had a certificate to that ef- 
fect from the jury of servants, and were 
then known as choice children. A feed- 
man wishing to leave his master had to 
give him notice on a certain day; but 
should the master endeavor to get out of 
the way, he (the servant) might take a com- 
|petent witness to the place where his 
master usually sat, at the hearth or at 


* See Account of the Isle of Man, by Joseph Train, 
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meat, and there make a wc with his knife 
in his master’s chair, or if the door should 
be shut against him, he may make a nick 
in the threshold, which shall be authentic 
in law against such master. 

The laws appear to have been very se- 
vere, for not only was theft of sheep or 
other property above the value of six- 
pence punishable with death, but also 
stealing or cutting beehives was felony to 
death. 

Servants who should hire with two mas- 
ters had to serve the first, whilst the sec- 
ond took his wages, and if the offence was 
repeated, he was whipped in the stocks. 

If a person was convicted of propagating 
a false report he was placed in the whip- 
ping-stocks with his tongue in a noose of 
leather called a bridle. After a certain 
time the gag was removed, when he was 
obliged to say thrice, “ False tongue, thou 
hast lied.” 

It does noi seem that the liberty of the 
subject was much regarded by the kings 
and governors of Man, before it came into 
possession of Great Britain by purchase, 
as the following Orders in Council will 
show :— 

1587. — In regard to a dearth of corn. 
For a jury to inquire into each man’s 
stock of corn, viz., four men to be sworn 
by the coroner of each sheading, to in- 
quire into every man’s store, and present 
the same, and that the same be brought to 
market sub pena; and that all alehouse 
keepers sell a quart of ale for a penny, sud 
pena pred. 

1594.— A proclamation that no one do 
cast reflection on R. Young. 

1648.— Against the use of wherns, 
querns or hardmills, as injurious to the 
lord’s grist-mills in subtracting or de- 
frauding the mulctures. 

1673. — Order allowing the exportation 
of corn, on a petition of the Keys, setting 
forth that in consequence of the prohibi- 
tion, the people were unable to pay their 
rents. 

1722. — Order of governor and Council, 
declaring a paper, exhibited by the bishop 
and vicars-general, to be a base and scan- 
dalous libel. Judicial. 

1741.— Order for the sale of corn, and 
to prevent the making of malt, in conse- 
quence of general scarcity. 

It will be seen from these Orders in 
Council that the island has passed through 
more than one period of scarcity, and in- 
deed the inhabitants seem to have de- 
pended almost entirely upon the “harvest 
of the sea,” and when that failed them, 
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are frequent notices as to the insufficient 
amount of attention paid to agriculture, 
and at one time a law existed forbidding 
men under twenty-five from going to sea ; 
nevertheless, fishing is still the chief in- 
dustry of the island, and the Manx fishing- 
fleet numbers between three and four hun- 
dred boats, two hundred of which belong 
to the old town of Peel, famous for its 
ancient castle and cathedral, the scene not 
only of many of the most remarkable 
events in the history of the island, but 
also of some of those legends which in- 
spired Sir Walter Scott in his romance of 
“ Peveril of the Peak,” notably that of the 
Moddey Dhoo, or spectre dog. 

The episcopate of Sodor and Man is of 
great antiquity, and so intimately con- 
nected with the history of the island, that 
a brief notice of it must be given here. 
The title Sodor and Man has often puz- 
zled the unlearned, but it seems that 
formerly the bishopric of Man included 
the southern Hebrides, and the title So- 
dor (Sodorenses) means, literally, South- 
ern Isles, the name being retained, al- 
though the substance has departed. St. 
Patrick is credited with the foundation of 
the Church in the Isle of Man, where he 
is said to have been driven by stress of 
weather, on a journey from Liverpool to 
Ireland ; and the ruins of the old cathe- 
dral, dedicated to his successor, St. Ger- 
main, still stand on the little rocky islet, 
close to Peel, called St. Patrick’s Isle, 
Another of St. Patrick’s followers, St. 
Maughold, is also identified with the Isle 
of Man. This saint, like many more, had 
been a great sinner, until converted by St. 
Patrick ; so in expiation of his sins he 
caused himself to be bound in a boat and 
sent adrift. In due time he was cast 
ashore on the Isle of Man, and there 
lived in so great sanctity as a hermit, that 
St. Bridget came over from Ireland to 
receive the veil from his hands, and after- 
wards founded the nunnery, which still 
forms a very picturesque object near 
Douglas. The prioress of this nunnery 
was a baroness of the island, holding 
courts and having absolute power over 
her tenants. 

The ecclesiastical power in the Isle of 
Man, as elsewhere, has from time to time 
required curbing; but the bishops have 
generally been popular; Bishop Wilson, 
who died in 1755, being still venerated 
for many acts of kindness and liberality, 
which caused him to be regarded as a 
father by the people among whom he Ja- 
bored. He helped to obtain the Act of 
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and Canons Ecclesiastical, highly eulo- 
gized by Lord Chancellor King. Never- 
theless, this good man suffered imprison- 
ment at the hands of the governor of the 
island, on refusing to pay an unjust fine 
imposed on him for suspending Archdea- 
con Horrobin for a breach of ecclesiastical 
discipline, but was released by order of 
King George the First. 

At the time of the purchase of the island 
from the Duke of Athole, the patronage of 
the bishopric, with fourteen advowsons, of 
the aggregate value of £6,000, was esti- 
mated at £100,000; the customs revenue 
at £150,000; rents and alienation fees, 
£34,000; tithes, mines, and quarries, 
£132,114; making together the sum of 
£416,114 paid by Parliament to the duke. 
Since that time the revenue returns have 
been, — customs: duties on wine, spirits, 
tobacco, tea, coffee, sugar, and timber, 
£26,500; mines and quarries, royalties, 
£3,900; lord’s rent, abbey rents, quit 
rents and fees, £1,300; tithes commuted, 
£500; total, £32,200; whilst the expendi- 
ture has been, —civil establishment: sal- 
aries, expenses of government, adminis- 
tration of justice, etc., £8,000; harbors, 

2,300; collection of customs, prevention 
of smuggling, woods and forests, £3,900; 
interest on the purchase money (£416,114) 
at 34 per cent., £11,000; total, £25,200, 
leaving a surplus revenue of £7,000. 

This surplus has been the cause of 
many disputes between the islanders and 
the imperial Parliament, the former claim- 
ing the whole of the surplus. By Act 16 
& 17 Vic. cap., 107, dated August, 1854, it 
was provided that the payment of the 
whole customs revenue, except the ex- 
penses of collection, and one-ninth for 
public purposes, should be paid into the 
consolidated fund, and making the ex- 
penses of government, and of the admin- 
istration of justice, and the annual sum of 

2,300 for the harbors, chargeable on that 
fund, instead of on the revenue. 

In 1866 another act, called the Isle 
of Man Customs, Harbors, and Public 
Purposes Act, was passed, by which the 
whole of the customs revenue was devoted 
to insular purposes, except the sum of 
£10,000, which may be regarded as the 
insular contribution for imperial protec- 
tion.* Amongst the laws still in force, is 
one providing that in cases of riot, the 
damages, if under £100, shall be defrayed 
by the parish in which the riot occurs ; if 
under £200, the sheading is called upon 

* See Publications of Manx Society, vol. xii. An 


Abstract of Laws, Customs, and Ordinances. Com- 
piled by J. Parr, Esq., formerly one of the deemsters. 
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to pay it; if over that sum, the whole 
division is called upon to contribute up to 
£1,000, In 171II,among the taxes raised 
by the insular legislature for temporary 
purposes, was one for defraying the ex- 
penses of persons sent to the English 
Parliament to procure free trade with 
Great Britain, and in 1753 atax was raised 
for encouraging public industry, in such 
branches and in such manner as shall 
hereafter be agreed upon by the governor, 
officers, deemsters, and Keys, as occasion 
otters. 

It is provided by common law that a 
school shall be built and maintained in 
substantial repair in every parish, by as- 
sessment upon the inhabitants ; that every 
child of proper age shall attend, some 
free of charge, the rate of payment of the 
rest being fixed by law; and it is forbid- 
den that any one should be schoolmaster 
whose qualifications have not been ascer- 
tained by a competent authority, and who 
has not the license of the bishop. 

The lands belonging to the crown are 
subject to a right possessed by the public 
to turn sheep out on them, to cut turf and 
preserve highways, turbaries, and water- 
courses. The crown lands are 30,788 
acres in extent, but much of it is mountain 
and moor, for the island is distinctly 
mountainous, Snaefell, the highest peak, 
rising to the respectable height of 2,024 
feet, whilst several others fall little short 
of 2,000 feet. 

Amongst the ancient institutions of the 
island we must not omit one known as the 
“ setting quests ;”’ these consisted of four 
of the lord proprietor’s tenants, and a set- 
ting quest was chosen for every parish in 
the island, their duty being to find suitable 
tenants for any of the lord’s lands which 
might fall vacant. The tenant thus chosen 
was obliged to take the land, and if he 
failed to pay the rent, the setting quest 
was liable, for having chosen an impecu- 
nious person. These setting quests still 
exist, but their duty now is to return the 
alienations and descents of land, with the 
names of the succeeding owners, to enable 
the entries to be made on the roll, and the 
alienation to be collected.* 

From what we have said it will be seen 
that the Isle of Man legislature is in all 
respects an independent body, and by no 
means slavishly subservient to the im- 
perial Parliament,t although the people 








* Constitution of the Isle of Man, Manx Society, 
vol. xxxi. 
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value the connection with Great Britain 
most highly, and are exceedingly loyal. 
There is not, and never has been, any 
idea of national independence, which, in 
the case of so small an island, in the posi- 
tion of the Isle of Man, would be mani- 
festly absurd. It has been, and must al- 
ways be, subject to some greater power, 
and has been held by Wales, Scotland, 
Norway, Ireland, and England. Its sin- 
gular customs and superstitions may 
doubtless be traced back to one or other 
of its ancient masters. We have written 
so largely of the peculiarities of the legis- 
lation of this interesting little island, that 
we have left no space for description of 
the natural features, archzological curios- 
ities and superstitions, so full of deep 
meaning to the student of anthropology 
and ethnology, but to these we shall hope 
to revert at some future time. Whether 
the home rule, which has endured for a 
thousand years in this isolated spot, would 
answer on a larger scale, we must leave 
politicians to decide; at all events, it 
seems to have suited the needs of Manx- 
men, of whom the Rev. Mr. Ward, in his 
“ Ancient Records of the Isle of Man,” 
written in 1837, says, “As no people are 
more blessed, so none are more happy 
and content than the Manx under their 
venerable laws, and simple, primitive, I 
had almost said patriarchal, constitution.” 
Fifty years do not appear to have made 
much difference, either in the people or 
in the laws by which they are governed, 
although the country since that time has 
become much better known, and is nowa 
favorite resort for tourists and holiday- 
makers from England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, which is not surprising, for in addi- 
tion to many natural beauties, the climate 
is warmer and more equable than even 
many of our southern seaside resorts, and 
the people quiet and friendly. 

The Manx are undoubtedly of Celtic 
origin, yet they differ greatly from the 
lrish, being much more sedate, and, sin- 
gularly enough, they have a strong antipa- 
thy to those with whom they are ethnically 
most closely allied, and this is expressed 
in the popular description of the three- 
legged symbol of the island, which is said 
to kneel to England, kick at Scotland, and 
spurn Ireland. Camden gives an amusing 
account of the way in which it was ascer- 
tained to which country — England or 
Ireland —the island belonged: “As the 
venomous animals that were brought out 
from England for experiment’s sake, 
would live here, Man was_ generally 
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William’s College, the island university, 
we have not space to write, neither can 
we say anything of the mineral wealth of 
the island, which is considerable; the 
Great Laxey and Foxdale mines being 
well known. Most of the towns of the 
island are now connected by railways, the 
commercial advantages of which are much 
appreciated by the inhabitants. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
SECRET CHAMBERS. 


No historical novel of the old-fashioned 
type was orthodox unless it contained 
plenty of sliding panels, secret staircases, 
and hiding-places fashioned in the thick- 
ness of ancient walls. From the days of 
Horace Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe to 
those of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth the se- 
cret chamber and the hidden spring were 
the commonest properties of romance; 
and even Scott, in * Woodstock,” has 
made effective use of them. Save in 
books for boys, whose appetite for the 
marvellous is happily perennial, we hear 
but little of this kind of thing now. The 
vein has been worked out. Probably many 
of the novelists who made the freest use 
of “ priests’ holes” and trap-doors were 
unaware of the extent to which their fic- 
tion was justified by facts. There are still 
in England and Scotland —and probably 
in Ireland too—a large number of old 
country houses which contain secret 
chambers. Time, fire, and demolition have 
greatly reduced the number, but they may 
still be counted by hundreds, and doubt- 
less many others exist unsuspected. 

It is impossible to ascertain now when 
the builders of manor-houses and moated 
halls began to contrive these secret ref- 
uges ; but they have been known from a 
very early date. Froissart says that they 
were not uncommon in the old French 
castles in his time, and they probably came 
into use in England very soon after the 
Conquest. Originally, no doubt, they were 
contrived as a measure of precaution; 
and during the Wars of the Roses they 
must have saved the life of many a hunted 
man. Long after the last moat had been 
dug in England secret chambers were 
constructed ; for although the country had 
then been freed from civil war, the Refor- 
mation brought with it a long period of 
religious persecution. The hiding-places 
that were made after the middle of the 
sixteenth century were almost invariably 
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of seminary priests, whom it was a high 
crime to harbor. The great majority of 
the houses still occupied by the old Ro- 
man Catholic gentry contain “ priests’ 
holes.” Often these chambers were en- 
tered from the room in which it was cus- 
tomary to say mass; and in one or two 
instances the iron-bound chests wherein 
the sacred vessels were deposited still 
remain inthe secret room. But although 
these places of concealment were often 
intended only for the safety of the priests 
who ministered to the spiritual needs of 
“Popish recusants,” they were often of 
timely service to others, and especially to 
the Cavaliers. Indeed, had it not been 
for the frequency of secret chambers in 
the houses of the time, Charles II. would 
assuredly have been taken within a few 
days of his defeat at Worcester. In all 
probability no man ever had a wider ac- 
quaintance with the cramped interiors of 
these tiny closets under floors or behind 
wainscots. 

The most famous house of hiding-places 
is Boscobel, on the borders of Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire, which was the first 
refuge of the king of Scots after the 
“crowning mercy” at Worcester. The 
Earl of Derby had lain in concealment 
there, only to be taken and executed 
shortly after he again ventured abroad. 
There are two secret chambers in Bosco- 
bel House, and both of them are in excel- 
lent preservation. The king lay hidden in 
one, and his companion, Colonel Carlos, 
in the other. The larger and much the 
safer hiding-place is in the thickness of 
a vast chimney, and was entered by a 
sliding panel in the wainscoting of the 
principal bedroom. This was really a 
double hiding-place ; for in the floor of the 
closet in the wall was a trap-door — doubt- 
less more artfully dissembled than it is 
now — giving access to a lower chamber. 
At the touch of a spring a portion of the 
wall of this dark hole turned upon a pivot, 
and, stepping out into the garden, the 
prisoner could find concealment in Bre- 
wood Forest, which almost surrounded the 
house. In this uncomfortable bedchamber 
Charles slept; and he feelingly complained 
that his legs got cramped. The second 
hiding-place is under the floor of an enor- 
mous attic; a mere hole entered by a trap- 
door, and destitute of light and ventilation. 
That it was not discovered is amazing, but 
when Colonel Carlos was inside rushes 
were strewed about the floor and a num- 
ber of cheeses piled over the trap-door. 
How secure these seemingly rude hiding- 
nooks were is seen from the fact that, 
although the king had been traced to Bos- 
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cobel, and the house had been thoroughly 
searched once, if not twice, by the Parlia- 
mentarian soldiers, neither of them was 
discovered. After leaving the hospitable 
home of the Penderels, Charles was con- 
cealed in similar chambers at Moseley 
Court near by, at Trent House near Sher- 
borne, and at Hele House in Wiltshire. 
The Boscobel hiding-places were contrived 
by John Owen (servant to Father Garnett, 
of Gunpowder Plot notoriety) who is re- 
puted to have devised many others up and 
down the country. 

Comparatively few secret chambers 
were made in the thicknesses of chim- 
neys; but great numbers were placed 
beneath floors, as in the case of the inter- 
esting hiding-place discovered at Ingate- 
stone Hall, in Essex, some thirty years 
ago. When the room was entered, after 
being closed for generations, the chest in 
which the sacerdotal vestments and com- 
munion plate had been deposited was 
found in perfect preservation. The floor 
of the chamber was the “cold ground,” 
upon which a layer of twelve inches of 
sand had been placed to exclude damp. 
It has often happened that secret cham- 
bers have been lost sight of or their exact 
whereabouts forgotten. Thus it was at 
Danby, the seat of the Scropes in Wens- 
leydale. About the end of last century 
two hiding-places were discovered there. 
In one of them, which was near the fire- 
place in the entrance hall, were found the 
complete accoutrements for a troop of fifty 
horse — saddles and bridles of untanned 
leather, long cut-and-thrust swords, and 
pistols. These things were supposed to 
have been placed there in preparation 
either for the "15 or the ’45. After its 
concealment of at least half a century the 
saddlery was sufficiently sound to be 
utilized for cart-horse gear. A very simi- 
lar “ find ” was once made at East Hen- 
dred House in Berkshire. Perhaps the 
most dramatic discovery of this kind was 
at the manor-house of Bourton-on-the- 
Water, now demolished. Nearly a cen- 
tury ago the paper-hangers were stripping 


a wall upon a landing-place on the second: 


floor, when the entrance to a secret cham- 
ber was Jaid bare. The room, which was 
only eight feet square, evidently remained 
exactly as the last occupant had left it. 
Upon a small table were the remains of a 
meal, with a teapot in which the leaves had 
long since crumbled to dust, and a cup 
that still held a silver spoon. A priest's 
black cassock was carelessly cast over the 
Hiding-places 
were frequently contrived beneath stair- 
cases, and were entered by the removal of 
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astep. Few secret chambers have been 
more ingeniously masked than one that 
was discovered at Irnham Hall, in Lincoln- 
shire. One of the chimneys in a stack 
was observed to be quite unsullied by 
smoke or soot; upon which the conjecture 
arose that it was not a true chimney at all, 
but a shaft for the supply of light and air 
toasecretchamber. After many fruitless 
investigations, a beam behind a single 
step between two servants’ bedrooms was 
removed, and the entrance to the hiding- 
place was revealed. Behind the beam was 
a panel, wherein was fixed an iron tube, 
through which conversation could be car- 
ried on with the concealed person. The 
room was eight feet long by five wide, and 
was just high enough to allow of a man 
standing upright. 

The positions of these ingenious hiding- 
places are as various as their dimensions. 
One at Worksop Manor-House, burned 
down in 1761, was reached from the roof, 
and the trap-door that gave admission to 
it was entered by lifting one of the pieces 
of lead with which the roof was covered. 
This was an unusually large apartment, 
with a fireplace anda bed. In the ancient 
moated house of Birtsmorton Court in 
Worcestershire, there is a secret room 
entered through the wainscot of the din- 
ing-room, in which Sir John Oldcastle is 
said to have been hidden. A priest’s hole 
behind a stack of chimneys at Mains 
Hall, Lancashire, is reputed to have given 
asylum to Cardinal Allen. Ham House, 
near Weybridge, is probably one of the 
very latest examples of a house containing 
priests’ holes. It was built some time 
after 1650; and Evelyn, in his diary under 
date the 23rd of August, 1678, says: “ My 
lord [the Duke of Norfolk], leading me 
about the house, made no scruple of show- 
ing me all the hiding-places for Popish 
priests.” Secret rooms in town houses 
were uncommon; but at Sparrow House, 
in Ipswich, there is one in the roof, and 
not many years ago there was an ancient 
house ia Canterbury High Street with two 
or three secret staircases in the thickness 
of the walls. 

At least one case is on record wherein a 
hiding-place — which once perhaps saved 
the neck of a hunted Cavalier or a semi- 
nary priest — was turned to base uses in 
modern times. At Bishop’s Middlehama 
professed water-drinker died from the 
effects of secret drunkenness. Beneath 
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From The Spectator. 

THE ATTRACTIVENESS OF LONDON. 

WE wish Mr. Frederic Harrison, when 
he next lectures, would relax for a moment 
in his effort to improve the world by mak- 
ing it agree with him, and tell us, with his 
reasons, his grounds for thinking that hu- 
man life will become more and more urban. 
We agree with him fully, though we are of 
those who deeply regret the change, who 
are impatient of cities as places of resi- 
dence, and who see in the severance be- 
tween men and nature, and in the loss of 
the old restful and placid life, the germs of 
new and abundant evils to mankind. Still, 
we agree with him, and pending his readi- 
ness to perform the task, we are impelled 
to say, shortly, why. We cannot see any 
ground for supposing that the tendency of 
the human race to aggregate itself in clus- 
ters of houses built close together, which 
has manifested itself from the very dawn of 
history, should be approaching its end, or 
has produced its most prodigious results. 
Why, for example, should not London, 
which we think so overgrown, grow al- 
most indefinitely bigger? London has 
been growing for centuries, and is now 
growing at sucha rate that it adds to itself 
a population as great as that of Norwich 
every year, or, say, seven hundred and 
fifty thousand every ten years. If it goes 
on in this way for another century, it will 
contain eleven millions of people, which 
seems somehow to everybody to be ab- 
surd; but nobody will tell us precisely 
why it is absurd, or what is to be the 
ultimate checking force. Certainly it will 
not be a legal one. The notion of our 
forefathers that the growth of London 
should be stopped by law has long since 
been abandoned, not only as impractica- 
ble, but as an unjust interference with 
ordinary human liberty. If a man likes 
to live in London, and will pay his taxes 
and behave properly while he lives there, 
to prevent him, or still more to expel him, 
seems a wantonness of oppression. No- 
body nowadays would vote for such a law, 
or obey it if passed. Certainly, also, the 
growth will not be stopped by any physical 
cause. We talk of want of room, but 
London is not built up to half the height 
in the air of Paris, or New York, or old 
Edinburgh, and has quantities of building- 
space all round it. The northern suburbs 
can be spread out five miles in a direct 





the floor of his bedroom was a priest's | 
hole, which ke had converted into a cellar ; | 
and after his death it was found to be full | 
of empty brandy-bottles. | 


line before they are out of omnibus reach ; 
the west can expand for nearly as many 
miles; and eastward, miles of cheap land 
invite the builder. Even in the south the 
density might be tripled, and then not 
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exceed the density of Mr. W. H. Smith’s 
most Conservative of boroughs, which is 
not so crammed as to bea scandal. Eight 
millions or more could certainly be housed 
before any one perceived that distances 
had become impracticable, and the con- 
trivances for overcoming them are multi- 
plying fast. The Metropolitan and Met- 
ropolitan District Railways have not half 
enough feeders yet, and electric trams and 
omnibuses already promise to relieve us of 
the difficulty of providing horses and stor- 
ing forage for them. The special habit of 
London, too, which is not so much to add 
street to street as city to city, diminishes 
the difficulty of distance, each city or 
quarter remaining for many of the pur- 
poses of life — for indispensable shopping, 
for instance, and the distribution of food 
—a self-contained entity, with everything 
absolutely essential to life procurable 
within its own circuit. The difficulty of 
room does not exist, and that of distance 
will, as it has done hitherto, gradually dis- 
appear, while that of food, enormous as it 
looks, is probably quite imaginary. Noth- 
ing can, it is true, be conceived that is 
prima facie more improbable, or even 
monstrous, than that twelve, or even eight 
millions of people should dwell together 
on land which, because of their houses, 
can grow nothing ; but still, four millions 
of people already do it, and do not suffer. 
If they can be fed from outside, so can 
three times their number, the increase 
only requiring more railway trucks, more 
carts, more steamers, and more hands, all 
of which are forthcoming in profusion. 
The idea that the means of intercommuni- 
cation may be overtaxed has in it very 
little reason. London in 1830 contained 
a million and a half of people, and as yet 
not a railway brought so much as a potato 
to the city. It is probable, indeed, that 
every increase of population makes Lon- 
don easier to feed by making it a more 
certain as well as profitable market, and 
thus increasing the permanent number 
and improving the organization of those 
who live by supplying its necessities. 
The supplies of food must, no doubt, come 
from a distance; but then, so do the sup- 
plies of all England, and the storage of 
corn, meat, and vegetables near London is 
not more difficult than their storage any- 
where else. Nothing in time of peace 
adjusts itself like the food-suppiy of a 
great city, and there is not, that we can 
remember, in modern history a clearly 
proved instance of a dangerous falling 
short. The preposterous “law of the 
maximum,” in 1793, did, it is true, nearly 
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starve Paris for some months; but the 
people still had bread, and the moment the 
law was abolished, the supplies became as 
ample as before. Nothing but war or 
insurrection could impede the working of 
the mechanism in London. As to water, 
the supply could be tripled with ease, 
either, as Mr. Harrison suggests, by steal- 
ing a lake from Westmoreland or Wales, 
or by constructing a lake of our own—a 
reservoir huge as a tank in Tanjore —in 
some spot where the rainfall is heavy, and 
rivulets easily collected. As to health, 
we doubt very greatly if a high death-rate 
will prevent crowding in London any 
more than in Naples; but there will be no 
high death-rate. No spot can be more 
crowded than Marylebone, and Maryle- 
bone is healthier than most rural districts, 
and might be made, the hygienists say, the 
healthiest spot to die in in the world, the 
death-rate being brought down to twelve 
or thirteen per thousand. Fogs would be 
blacker, no doubt, in a city so terribly 
extended ; but fogs only kill the aged, and 
the energy of an epidemic does not depend 
upon the size of a city. London is not 
half so liable to cholera as, say, Plymouth ; 
and with every grand increase, say, of 
half-a-million, shows a greater tendency to 
immunity from ravaging disease. 

It seems to us that only one of two 
causes could materially check the growth 
of London, and that neither of them is 
likely to occur. If the means of obtaining 
a livelihood became few, there must, of 
course, be decay; but what sign is there 
of such achange? The volume of British 
trade does not diminish, but only the rate 
of profit; and it is the volume, not the 
profit, which settles the number of hands 
required. There is no centrifugal ten- 
dency perceptible removing commerce 
from the centre to the outports, and the 
amount of manufacturing business does 
not diminish. On the contrary, all manu- 
factures not dependent on cheap coal tend 
towards London, where the supply of la- 
bor, and especially female labor, is always 
redundant, where strikes are difficult to 
organize, and where raw material of every 
kind is procurable at the shortest notice. 
So also does the depot business, arising 
from the fact that London is the banking- 
house of the trade of the world, and the 
place where everything may be most safely 
stored and most readily sold for cash. 
These causes, which have filled East Lon- 
don, must continue to work while quiet is 
maintained; and there is no proof as yet 
that quiet will be seriously disturbed. 
The vastness of London, which alarms so 
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many speculators on social problems, has 
as yet tended only to increase order, first 
by enlarging the industrial army, which 
can never desire disturbance; and sec- 
ondly, by impressing the imagination of 
ruling men, who even now rather exag- 
gerate than minimize the effect of a suc- 
cessful London riot. The difficulty of the 
unemployed is, no doubt, a serious one; 
but we think it will be found, in the long 
run, that the concentration of labor will 
increase rather than diminish the facilities 
of affording relief, while it is certain that 
London develops charity as no other place 
in the world does. We are afraid to quote 
the figures, lest we should be deluged with 
letters, but we have had before us evidence 
that London gives away, population for 
population, more than double what is given 
by any English city, and fourfold what is 
given by any city of the Continent. Fi- 
nally, what is to diminish the great cause 
of the growth of London, — its attractive- 
ness as a social centre? The present 
writer is one of those who, though con- 
demned to live in London, do not feel its 
attractiveness, wearying always of the 
mental pressure caused by the mere ex- 
istence of such multitudes ; but the infinite 
majority do feel it. Every month, the 
most energetic, the most active, the most 
hopeful men in the villages and the little 
towns emigrate to London, where life is 
lively, and_the streets are full, and the 
individual is unwatched yet secure, and 
there is an off chance, however remote, 
for every man; and they never leave it 
again. One would not think the smaller 
streets, which in London are so unintelli- 
gibly squalid, were very attractive ; but it 
is certain that, to a majority of their resi- 
dents, life anywhere else seems almost 
unbearably insipid, and that a village fa- 
vorite once submerged in that whirlpool, 
is lost to that village forevermore. The 
immigrants may not prosper as a body, 
but they must prosper in great numbers. 
The present writer, living a year or two 
ago in an out-of-the-way village in south 
England, with less than twelve hundred 
people in it, was startled to find that a 
bank holiday brought to it forty visitors, 
all sons of artisans, petty shopkeepers, 
and laborers, all well clothed, all in their 
own judgment “ getting on,” and all able 
to throw away a railway fare for three 
hundred miles, not only for themselves, 
but for their wives and sweethearts, just 
to see their kinsfolks’ faces once a year. 
Every one of those men felt raised in the 
scale of being by having become a Lon- 
doner, and they are but samples of those 
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| who, on the same day, were pouring into 
| the twenty thousand parishes and hamlets 
| ofthe country. This disposition to appre- 
ciate London has: grown all through the 
writer’s lifetime, and is growing still, until 
it has become, with many of the few who 
return, a positive disease, a nostalgia, as 
it were, reversed. It is as keen as the 
sentiment of Parisians, which is a passion, 
and it increases with every development 
of education, not unnaturally, for the first 
result of education is to make one per- 
cipient of dulness. The consciousness of 
the rural classes has awakened to the mo- 
notony as well as to the comparative hope- 
lessness of their lives, and the passion for 
“town” is slowly emptying many a coun- 
tryside, rendering them, we may add, far 
pleasanter places to those for whom seclu- 
sion and silence have their charms. The 
dreamers think that a peasant tenure will 
cure that disposition; but though we are 
on their side for other reasons, we doubt 
their judgment upon this, and believe that 
with increasing cultivation the indraft of 
London, due to its attractiveness, will be 
found stronger and stronger, till in 1980 
our great-grandchildren will smile to think 
that when London was comparatively a 
village, with only four millions of people 
in it, it was thought an overgrown place. 





From St. James’s Gazette. 
AN UNVARNISHED PICTURE OF PEKING. 


WHEN Sir Harry Parkes returned to 
Peking he said he had come back to 
“dust, dirt, and disdain ;” and most trav- 
ellers will find this sentence, sweeping 
though it may be, rather lacking in d’s 
than otherwise. However much Peking 
might be described, its condition would 
still remain inconceivable to those who 
have not seen it; all the filth thrown into 
the roadway—a mixture of mud and 
abominations, in the ruts in which the 
springless cart-wheels are forever stick- 
ing! You get along Curio Street — sup- 
posed by some people to be the most 
beautiful in China — by walking along the 
little bits of crumbling ground in front of 
each shop, and then swinging yourself 
round the wooden pillar that supports the 
roof, so as to avoid getting soiled by the 
quagmire below. As every dirty man you 
meet does the same thing, the condition 
of the wooden pillar is not very nice; 
so that if you are at all fastidious you 
rush to change your clothes on returning 








home, before sitting down with decent 
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people. The shop-fronts are of wondrous 
carved wood; highly gilded signs hang 
out into the street; wonderful beams with 
curved ends project across the roadway, 
and strings from wnich dangle red feath- 
ers. But I must say that the last thing I 
am struck with is the magnificence of the 
scene. The shops are pleasant enough. 
One goes into a back-parlor set out like a 
miniature museum; through that a court- 
yard; then an inner sanctum not over- 
crowded with pretty things, and with 
plenty of chairs. But the prices of the 
curios are exorbitant ; so that one can only 
be glad that Peking shopkeepers bow and 
smile as politely on non-buyers as on cus- 
tomers. Indeed, it is customary for them 
to send their wares on inspection to the 
different houses day after day. “ Num- 
ber one thing! six dollars,” say they. 
Reply unwarily with “ Half a dollar,” and 
it is yours; whereupon you feel sure at 
once the thing is no real curio at all and 
worth nothing. This bargaining isa great 
amusement each day after breakfast. Pe- 
king furs are lovely; and there are lovely 
white, feather-like Thibetan sheepskins, 
red-backed Mongolian squirrels, and, most 
fascinating of all, cinnamon or cream- 
colored fox-skins, so soft that they could 
almost be passed through the traditional 
ring. 

The great sights of Peking are behind 
closed gates at present. Sometimes some 
are open; others never. We go to the 
clock-tower; a wattle fence is hurriedly 
erected across the opening as we ap- 
proach. We goto the Examination Hall 
—sometimes open, but shut to-day. Of 
course you can go again, if you liked the 
smells last time. It is adjoining the Ob- 
servatory; where the carved bronze sup- 
ports of the instruments — weird dragons 
chained to mountains lest they should 
escape, redundant foliage, etc., — deserve 
to be one of the wonders of the world. I 
am glad to have seen them; I should like 
to see them again. But, oh dear! the 
smells! and the man with loathsome sores 
and the hideous voice, who wants to try 
gentlemen’s cigars for them and to touch 
ladies’ dresses, and who fights with stran- 
gers fora larger tip when he has had more 
than enough already. That man is of a 
piece with Peking. But he did not touch 
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|a fairy palace. High walls shut in the 
| forbidden city; a moat surrounds them; 
‘and then there are the glistening yellow 
tiles, the roofs built by the old Mongols 
in imitation of their tents. Then there is 
the green hill with its trees, and palace 
roofs climbing up it. The entrances are 
of deep blue, bright green, golden-dra- 
goned, with here and there a touch of ver- 
milion, The sky is blue above, the sun 
shines; and there in the roadway sits a 
child stark naked, its face so dirty that it 
is impossible to see what it is like, its 
head misshapen with disease. No won- 
der the present emperor never cares to 
come outside, and is supposed never to 
have done so. The world inside must be 
far more delightful, if it matches with 
those glittering fairy roofs. Report does 
not speak well of the young emperor. He 
is described as unwilling to learn, sickly, 
and froward — very ready to fling things 
at people’s heads if displeased, and alto- 
gether cut out to commit some great folly 
if he ever becomes really the ruler of 
China. He receives the high officers of 
the empire kneeling on their knees, he 
alone sitting in state ; but behind a curtain 
sits the reigning empress, hearing all, and 
really ruling China. The Lazarist Fa- 
thers and the Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul, who alone of Christian missions have 
for centuries nestled under the palace 
walls, and who of late years built them- 
selves a church to whose high towers the 
empress strongly objected, are now mov- 
ing into other quarters; and it is said the 
empress intends to occupy the fathers’ 
house, and to use the church as an audi- 
ence hall in which to receive foreigners. 
If this last bit of gossip be true, Peking 
may shortly see great changes. She has 
particularly asked for the organ to be left 
and the high towers, from which, if not as 
now walled up, you could inspect the 
palace garden. She says now that she 
has always been fortunate since they were 
built. What will become of Pére Aumand 
David’s beautiful collection of Chinese 
| birds, for which she has also asked, is not 
known. Fortunately there are counter- 
parts at Paris, and, I think, in London. 
| The wise fathers! ‘To the collection of 
| Chinese birds they added brilliant-plu- 
| maged birds from Australia and America, 





my dress. I have invented a way of swing-| that the Chinese might see how much 


ing my parasol round me as I walk that 
effectually clears the way. It looks like 
madness, but it is the merest discretion. 


The outside of the emperor’s palace — | trate the Chinese state of mind. 


all that any European has ever seen of it 
since the days of Marco Polo—is ideal, 


| more favored other regions are in the mat- 
| ter of coloring. 

This little incident may perhaps illus- 

The Chi- 

nese minister lately accredited to a leading 

| European court was taking leave of a very 
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eminent Englishman; and, pitying him 
that his wife had gone to England for the 
education of their children, said: “* You 
must be very lonely. But of course you 
have a number two.” “I tried to ex- 
plain to him,” said the Englishman, “ that 
that was quite out of the question. My 
wife would be in a great rage if I took a 
second wife, and my government would 
punish me severely.” The Chinese diplo- 
matist was astonished ; but after a pause 
he said, “ You Europeans have so much 
more intercourse with China now, that we 
may hope you will soon become suffi- 
ciently civilized to act as we do.” In this 
spirit the Chinese diplomatist started for 
Europe, and in this spirit he will probably 
return. Yesterday we went to the doors 
of the Temple of Heaven, which were 
quickly closed as we approached. It is 
too holy for foreign foot to enter; but all 
round about it the filth, the indecencies, 
the open sewers or drains, through which 
our mercifully sure-footed donkeys guided 
their steps, were such as no town in Italy 
or France could equal in its most neg- 
lected districts; and here they extended 
right up to the sacred portals. 

The Summer Palace is not to be seen 
just now, not even its ruins ; indeed, none 
of the sights of Peking are on view at 
present. But the road to Peking is; the 
roads of Peking are. There is a raised 
roadway in the middle; a sort of ditch on 
either side into which the middle part may 
drain; in either ditch rows of booths. 
Then at either side there is a sort of foot- 
way ; but donkeys go upon it, and I think 
carts. Camels do not. The roads are so 
wide that a hundred camels can lie down 
in circles of a dozen or so round their 
baggage without blocking the traffic. 
China and curios are laid flat on the dust 
of the road ; carts stick in the ruts. I saw 
three at once under a single city gateway 
yesterday. The little ponies and mules 
were so tired with struggling to get them 
out, that they were all resting as I came 
up. People say the poor do not suffer 
—that they are light-hearted. So were 
the negro slaves. I asked the Sisters of 
St. Vincent if the poverty and suffering 
here were greater than they had seen in 
France. They answered, so incompara- 
bly greater that there could be no compari- 
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| winds, and the journey took three days and 
a half. Then came thirteen miles by road, 
to be accomplished by cart. Those thir- 
teen miles took six hours. I held on with 
both hands and so escaped actual concus- 
sion of the brain, though three times my 
head was dashed against the side. In the 
end I got out and walked. For the road 
was made by the Ming dynasty, before 
the Mantchus conquered the long-suffer- 
ing Chinese. It was laid down with huge 
blocks of stone, some of which are worn 
away, others altogether gone. The road 
has never been repaired since the Mant- 
chus got the management of things. And 
along this stony road tenderly walk long 
strings of camels carrying brick tea to 
Mongolia. The quantity of hard physical 
labor that has gone to the conveying of 
that tea, even before it reaches Tungchow 
and is committed to the camels, is stupen- 
dous. 





From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
PHILOLOGISTS VERSUS CRITICS, 


As it does not seem advisable to me to 
thrust a walking-stick into a hornet’s nest 
as a way of diversifying a country stroll, I 
would rather not say much in these peace- 
ful pages about a subject which has some 
interest for me —I mean the academical 
controversy concerning the teaching of 
English literature. The pot of dispute, I 
see, is bubbling away as merrily as ever at 
Oxford, and occasionally, in moments of 
peculiar ebullience, spurting a’ jet into 
the newspapers and reviews. Some Swift 
ought to write a new battle, not of the 
books, but of the bookmen. The quarrel 
so innocently stirred up by Sir William 
Temple was not more remarkable for 
violent prejudice on both sides. The 
philologists can see nothing in the belle- 
lettrists but a coterie of fribbles, and the 
belle-lettrists refuse to see anything in 
the philologists but a congregation of 
dry-as-dusts. To the “literary ” disputant 
it seems impossible to admit that his 
learned adversary can possess the slight- 
est taste or feeling for the wsthetic side 
of language ; while the man of linguistic 
erudition finds it inconceivable that the 





son. And how can it be otherwise when | 
Peking produces nothing, and everything | 
has to come by cart from Tientsin, or in 
the somewhat easier way we came — by | 
boat from Tientsin up the Peiho to Tung- 
chow, towed by men, or poled, or some- 
times sailing? We had very favorable 





“esthetic criticism” of literature should 
be anything but a convenient excuse for 


| the encouragement of a frivolous precios- 


ity. The situation is full of comedy, and 
only wants its Aristophanes. Even the 


conflict between just and unjust discourse 
in the “Clouds,” which the late Dean 
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Mansel imitated so happily in his “ Phron- 
tisterion,” is hardly more full of dramatic 
contrast than is the opposition of these 
two schools, Imagine each of them rep- 
resented bya chorus in the style of the 
Athenian old comedy, and advocating their 
respective claims before their common aca- 
demical mother. The Chorus of Critics 
might begin somewhat in this style : — 


Mother of Students! ‘‘ Alma”’ hight, 
Thou stately presence and benign, 

Who, ever watchful for the light, 
Makest the cause of Culchaw thine! 


Awake! arise! Set to thine hand! 
And, ere it utterly departs, 

Oh, rescue from a dullard band 
The ancient glory of thine Arts! 


To which, no doubt, the Chorus of Philol- 
ogists would reply :— 
Mother of Students! only mild 
Where modest toils thy favor gain, 
Who, fostering the assiduous child, 
Spankest the idle and the vain! 


Awake! - arise! 
meaning. | 
And teach, by salutary smarts, 
These dilettants to understand 
That Learning is the first of Arts! 


Set to thine hand! [With 


Alma Mater would not, of course, employ 
the lyrical form. She would use the near- 
est English equivalent to the iambic. As 
thus : — 


What sounds of strife are these? Methinks 
I hear 

A clamor as of Doctors, and a din 

Such as I knew of old, when, term by term, 

Schoolmen with schoolmen clashed, and all 
my halls 

Rang with the disputations of my sons. 

Speak ye the first! Since clenching of the 
fists 

Skills not, nor angry lightnings of the eyes. 


Thus adjured, the C, of C. might answer : 


We are the sayers of beautiful things 
In a lingo more beautiful yet ; 
Like jewels on rings or like pearls on their 
strings 
Are the words that we polish and set! 


With beauties, our own, we can so interlard 
Any poet whose charms we disclose, 
That it mostly goes hard but we beggar the 
bard 
With our richly exuberant prose. 


So give us our heads! for ’twas ever our 
dream 
To discourse of poetical truths, 
Or to skim off the cream of some poet supreme 
For a band of ingenuous youths. 


VERSUS CRITICS. 


|Our pupils his genius through each of its 
phases 
Shall trace by our guidance, and roam 
Through delectable mazes of exquisite phrases, 
Until it is time to go home. 


Now would be the turn of the C. of P. 
And they might set forth their rival claims 
after this wise : — 


We are the thinkers of accurate thought, 
And presume that no others exist: 
No one else has been taught how to think as 
he ought 
Save only the Philologist. 


Nay more, we may say, we’re in private agreed 
That precision’s a virtue annexed 

Almost wholly indeed to the power to read 
‘* Beowulf ”’ in th’ original text. 


Nor can language be ever known thoroughly 
while 
’Tis believed to bear blossom and fruits, 
And we hear with a smile about flowers of 
style, 
For we recognize nothing but roots. 


Well-armed with these missiles we think we 
can scatter 
That coterie vanity-born, 
Whose frivolous chatter on flimsiest matter 
Will bring English letters to scorn. 


Whereupon probably the amcebzan con- 
test would assume an even more closely 
hand-to-hand form : — 


C. of C. Detestable pedants ! 

C. of F. Contemptible fribbles ! 

Both. Ye gods! shall the care of our litera- 
ture go 

C. of C. To the grubber who plods? 

C. of P. To the smatterer who scribles? 

Both. No! no! We repeat it with emphasis, 
No! 


And then, of course, the two contending 
choruses should fall, wore Aristophanico, 
to fisticuffs : — 


C. of P. Out! ye chatterers about Shelley, 

We will beat you to a jelly. 

Get you to your Anglo-Saxon, 

Lest we lay our sticks your backs on. 

Punch ’em, pound ’em, and up double 
em, 

Take that for the ‘‘ Harriet prob 
lem ’’! 
Here’s for you / 
glish ? 
Maunderers over ‘‘ Middle English 


C. of C. 
C. of P. 


C. of C. D’ye find that tin- 


ae | 


and so forth, and so forth, Alma Mater of 
course intervening just at the turning- 
point of the fray, and deciding for — well, 
whichever party the taste and fancy of the 
Aristophanic imitator may incline to. 

- D. TRAILL. 
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